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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, (ut they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 


envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
CountRY LIFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 


address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and A/8S. 
Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
fa) £f 7 7 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment ts requested tt wad be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Oly the actual photographer or owner of 
4 ; ‘J dhe 
the copyright can be treated with, 


THE NEW POPE. 


N interest that, in the strict sense of the term, is curious, 
attaches to those splendid rites and ceremonies by 
means of whicha new Pope is installed in the place of 
his late predecessor. They are reminiscent of the 
time when the Pope was indeed King of Kings 

and his power so supreme that there was a real meaning 
attached to the action of the mean little acolyte whose place 
it was in the ceremony of incoronation to hold up before the 
new Pope’s eyes a bunch of flax lighted, and exclaim, as the 
frail material caught fire and died, ‘“‘ Behold, most Holy Father, 
how that the glory of this world passeth away!” To-day that rite 
is so true as to have become almost a mockery. No longer does 
the Pope’s influence extend beyond the confines of the Church 
that has elected him. The rest of the world has undergone a 
great change in religious ideas. Recently we have had the 
most eminent man of science in Great Britain attacked most 
vehemently because of his modest claim that science, so far from 
disintegrating the religious idea, has recently, at least, tended to 
confirm it. The most optimistic among men of science hold 
no more definite belief than that we have advanced one: little 
step nearer to the shore of the unknowable. Compared with 
the great mystery of life and its origin, all the vaunted dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are as 
nothing. In one mood we very rightly speak of the great 
advance made during latter times, but in another how small does 
our progress seem. Ina century hygiene may add half an inch 
to the stature of man, a year or two to his average age, a cure 
more or less for some of his acute diseases; but any important 
prolongation of life, any serious alteration in the constitution of 
man, or any thorough control of the diseases to which he is 
subject, is beyond the dream of the ablest physician or biologist, 
and when we come to the mystery of Whence and Whither, of 
good and evil, even of consciousness, we are little further forward 
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than the primeval savages who ran naked in the woods and painted 
themselves with woad. Realising all this, we of the present day 
have a tendency to look askance at all those gorgeous ceremonies 
which seem to assume that everything is laid out as definitely as 
it might be in a road-map or a chart. 

As much as this has to be said, if we who breathe the modern 
scientific spirit wish to think and speak realities about the 
Pope and the ceremonial which surrounds him. It canuot be 
described as other than an anomaly in this day, and the whole 
equipment, estimated as a means of obviating the advance of 
agnosticism, puts us in mind of nothing so much as if a 
beleaguered town were to build a wall and try to defend it with 
balista, catapult, and other implements of war that even in 
medieval times were antiquated, while the assailants 
carry on their attack with Krupp gun and pom-poms. But 
if we put these rather large philosophic reflections aside, the 
Roman Catholics are to be congratulated on their choice 
of a successor to Leo XIII. The selection of Cardinal Sarto is 
an illustration of a feature in the Roman Catholic organisation to 
which, in the past, it has owed xauch of its strength. Like many 
of their most illustrious ecclesiastics his origin was humble, and 
he has worked his way to eminence exclusively by his own merit. 
From the description of him he seems to resemble some of the 
earlier saints of the Church more than the pompous dignitaries 
with whom we are most familiar Simple in his habits, he is also 
able to hold in this faithless age the creed of his forefathers, with 
their earnestness and simplicity. That is his great distinction. He 
has been a kindly and beloved priest and a wise cardinal, organising 
his bishopric and doing the work of a shepherd (Ruskinians will 
remember a fine passage in ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” explaining how 
applicable is the word) in a humble and gentle spirit. He has 
earned the love of Venetians of all parties, and under his sway 
Catholicism has thriven so as to look like a fair new garment 
upon that ‘‘pale ghost upon the sands of time.” In the ceremony 
of incoronation the Litanies are intoned in Latin, and the Epistle 
first in Latin and then in Greek, but Cardinal Sarto has ordained 
that on Sundays and week-days in his diocese the Gospel of the 
day is to be read and explained in the vernacular, and from the 
pulpit of St. Mark’s, so rich in historic associations, he has him- 
self often performed that duty. 

With these facts before us it is no difficult matter to forecast 
what the effect of his pontificate is likely to be. The only 
obstacle in the way that we can see is his age. At sixty-eight it 
is in most men’s lives “‘ too late a week” to begin any great and 
far-reaching reform. Three score years and ten was the number 
of days allotted by the Psalmist, and in two years he will 
have reached that stage in man’s brief journey. Indeed, 
he has already touched what old writers called the ‘“ grand 
climacteric.” But this reflection would have carried more 
weight if the new Pope had been possessed of political 
ambitions. Fortunately he is not. He is a man pre-eminently 
of the Spirit and the work he is likely to set himself, is by 
precept and example, to infuse into the Church some of that 
primitive enthusiasm whose monuments are to be found in every 
fair cathedral and fine ecclesiastical structure of Europe. It would 
be impossible for a Pope to lay before himself a loftier ideal. He 
may do some good in that way even as one in the poorest as well 
as one in the highest station may do good by leading a “lowly, 
humble, and religious life,” and thus influencing the circle by 
which each individual is surrounded, and which in its turn sets 
moving a little wave of influence in the wider circles outside. But 
if he were to meddle in politics mischief alone would be the result. 
At this stage of the world’s history the Pope who attempted to 
wield in Europe the power his ancient predecessors exercised, would 
infallibly bring the house down about his ears. On the other hand, 
should he refrain from interference in the tumult and shouting of 
modern affairs and be content to lead the life and show the example 
of a saint and an apostle in that high eminence to which he has 
been called, the disposition of the world would be to honour him. 
For amid all the materialism, agnosticism, and even atheism of 
the present day there persists a yearning for the comfort which 
religion inspired, and which the Roman Catholics presented 
with a definiteness and completeness beyond that of any other 
church. We do not profess to speak for Catholics or reflect the 
opinion of the inner world of the church, but looking at the 
matter broadly, and as it will present itself to open and tolerant 
minds, this seems to be almost an inevitable conclusion from the 
facts. 


Our Portrait [llustrations. 


()* frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess of 





Dudley. She is the daughter of the late Charles 

Gurney, Esq., and was married to the Earl of Dudley 
in 1891. On page 217 will be found a portrait of Miss Zeyla 
Gardner, youngest daughter of Colonel Alan Gardner, of 
Clearwell Castle, Gloucestershire. The photograph is by Mrs. 
Alan Gardner. 
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HE letter which King Edward VII. addressed to the 
Irish people on the conclusion of his visit is a 
document well worth preserving. It exhibits all the 
tact for which his mother was famous. His reference 
to Ireland as “a country so attractive” and to the 
Irish as ‘‘a people so gifted”? was exactly in the right vein. 
It is quite true in a sense that England has never had the 
same appreciation of Ireland as she has had of Scotland, 
though the famous Lakes of Killarney are both as beautiful and 
romantic as the country of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,” and the 
Irish temperament is one that has tempted us to look more at its 
weaknesses than at its gifts. We, therefore, regard this as 
the salient sentence in King Edward’s letter, but a great deal of 
political economy is condensed into a small space when he points 
out that in the future Ireland must ‘depend largely upon the 
steady development of self-reliance and co-operation, upon better 
and more practical education, upon the growth of industrial and 
commercial enterprise, and upon increase of mutual toleration 
and respect.” 





A few days ago the Gil Blas published an article on 
King Edward that is most interesting, as showing the growth of 
a bitter sentiment towards England among our Parisian con- 
temporaries. The writer is M. Jean Carrére, and he specifies 
three distinct acts which justify the application to King Edward of 
the title of ** Peacemaker.” He places his tour in Ireland at the 
head of them, and considers, not without reason, that it is likely 
to exercise a great influence towards bringing the Irish and 
English nations together. But the first task that King Edward 
had to perform M. Carrére opines to have been the pacification 
of the Transvaal. In regard to that we are obliged to differ to 
some extent from him, as in this country peace and war are made 
by statesmen and not by sovereigns. The next task awaiting 
the King arose from the fact that according to the French 
journalists England had become a source of peril to all Europe, 
making France stand on guard, and all the other countries eye 
us with suspicion. This state of feeling he considers to have 
been dissipated by the Continental tour, where once again 
King Edward VII., by the exercise of strong common-sense, 
succeeded in clearing the atmosphere. Whether these things be 
true or not, they show that Paris is looking at us with kindlier 
eyes than formerly. 

August Ist is the day from which the House of Hanover 
dates its rule in England, and it is a striking fact that a day 
which we in this country have good reason to bless should pass 
year after year almost unmarked. We say “‘almost”’ advisedly, 
because the accession of George I. in 1714 is yearly commemo- 
rated, and that, curiously enough, by a sporting event, and not 
by any ringing of bells or booming of cannon. ‘ Doggett’s Coat 
and Badge,” which Mr. Thomas Doggett’s political feeling and 
personal loyalty prompted him to establish in order to keep green 
the memory of his King, is still, after a lapse of nearly 200 years, 
towed for annually on the muddy waters of the Thames between 
the Old Swan at London Bridge and the Old Swan at Chelsea. 

All the arrangements are in the capable hands of the 
Fishmonger’s Company from the time of the early, eliminating 
competitions until the final stage is reached, and the scarlet coat, 
with the white horse of Brunswick emblazoned on it, has to be 
awarded to the fittest survivor. Last Saturday, six young 
watermen from St. George-in-the-East, Kingston, Brentford, 
Battersea, Greenwich, and Limehouse respectively, sculled for the 
ancient trophy and the subsidiary prizes which modern generosity 
has added. Brentford’s representative, whose colour was green— 


itis, indeed, a colour much to the fore about now !—won easily, and - 


yellow, Kingston, was second. It was a hollow victory, but 
many hundreds of holiday makers found time to see it won. 
There was little enthusiasm though, and we doubt if many of 
the sightseers knew ‘“‘t’other from which.” 
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The death of the King’s favourite Irish Terrier, ‘ Jack,” 
which took place at the Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, was perhaps 
the only incident to mar his Majesty’s visit to Ireland. The 
Lodge is very much infested with rats, and it is supposed that 
poor ‘‘ Jack”? must have picked up some of the poison laid for 
them. It goes without saying that the King was very much 
affected at the death of his favourite and faithful companion, and 
it will be a difficult matter to get such another to fill his place. 
All the same, it would be a graceful act of the Irish people to 
present His Majesty with another terrier of the native breed. 





In a year of such constant bad weather it was an agreeable 
surprise to get fine weather on the August Bank Holiday, which 
in some respects is the most important one of the year. Many 
householders choose it as the beginning of their holiday, and to 
millions of the poor it is the last outing before Christmas. The 
excessively crowded trains gave evidence of the increased desire 
on all sides to take advantage of every opportunity to get away 
to the hillside or the woodlands, the sea-or the fields. Nearly 
all the railway returns show an increase over last year in the 
number of passengers, and the various resorts all show a 
corresponding advance in the number of visitors. Let us hope 
that most of those who went down to the country returned with 
invigorated minds and bodies. That they would is almost 
certain, for few things have been more evident of recent years 
than the change in our manner of spending a holiday. Londoners 
not so very long ago used to throng round the Aunt Sallies and 
the public-houses, but now they show ever-increasing intelligence 
in seeking out places in which they feel a rational interest. 





AT SUNRISE. 


I am sweet witn the lips of summer, and glad with a golden glee, 
For the sunlight has flooded my spirit, and the winds have set it free, 
As I walk through the long deep meadows, with the great skies over me. 


I am drunk with the breath of morning, and its dews are at my feet, 
In the depths of the azure spaces, my soul and the skylark meet; 
Far away at the gates of Heaven the wings of my being beat. 


The air is an attar of roses, and the warm airs wrap me round, 
With a pulsing passion of perfume, I glide between sky and ground, 
And my ways are the ways of silence, and the pathways of no sound. 


I could drown in yon sea of ether, and float on its tide away 
To a region beyond the darkness, and a light beyond the day, 
Where the summer has no forgetting, and the rose knows no decay. 


Oh! sweet were the sluimbers that bound me, and sweet were the dreams 
that bore 
My soul on the bosom of silence, away to that radiant shore, 
Where Love is for ever and ever, and Freedom for evermore. 
R. G. T. Coventry. 





Registrar-generals ar:d medical officers of health have not 
for some time back been in the habit of prophesying smooth 
things for England, and the report recently issued for Paddington 
is certainly not more sanguine than those that have appeared 
before. It directs attention to two statistical points that are 
common to the greater part of London. One is a “ declining 
birth-rate”” and the other an “increasing infantile mortality.” 
What we fear very much is that these two phenomena have a 
sinister connection one with the other, especially to those who 
can read the writing which they leave on the wall. It is practi- 
cally certain that unless some means are taken to raise the 
physique of the young men and young women in London and 
its suburbs we can expect nothing but diseased and weak 
progeny from them. The increase in consumption and kindred 
diseases goes a long way in itself to account for the greater 
mortality among infants, though, as one of our contemporaries 
has pointed out, the fact that so many children perish in London 
from being ‘overlaid’ shows that instruction in what pertains 
to motherhood is very much needed by the feminine population 
of the metropolis. 


At the first meeting of the Royal Society held after the 
initiation of the annual show in London no very cheerful tidings 
had to be reported. Sir Nigel Kingscote was unable to indicate 
the loss falling upon the society’s funds from holding the show 
of last month at Park Royal, but he described it as ‘‘ considerable 
and serious,’’ and altogether the results of their first show at 
Park Royal were very disappointing. It is true, he put as 
cheerful an aspect upon the failure—for failure it was—as he 
could ; but there is no getting over the facts of the case. Even 
when all due allowance is made for the weather, and the dis- 
comfort that cannot quite be got rid of in a new show-ground, it 
does not seem as though the Royal possessed the knack of making 
their exhibition popular. They must study the shillings more, 
and how to interest the humble individuals who pay them. 





Lord Onslow is likely to be remembered at the Board of 
Agriculture mostly for the scheme he has instituted of ¢ fficial 
correspondence throughout the country. It has always beena 
difficulty to make the work done by the Board thoroughly 
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practical, and, indeed, so far it has won more reputation for its 
statistics then for its advice, some of which has occasionally 
merited the use of that much-abused word “quaint.” The 
collection and arrangement of statistics have their place and are 
excellent auxiliaries to the work done by a Board of Agriculture, 
but alter all they amount to nothing more than a kind of official 
stock taken once a year. It is very good to know how many 
cows and sheep and horses we have, how many acres are given 
to wheat, how many to barley, to roots and potatoes, but surely 
it is of far more importance to know how to grow these most 
economically and how to sell them to the best advantage. That 
is the help which Lord Onslow proposes to give in future, and the 
official correspondence ought to be of great service in the carrying 
out of the scheme. 


Members of the labouring ciasses in this country ought to 
read an interview that appeared in the Morning Post a few days 
ago. The person interviewed was Mr. John F. Ellis, who was 
President of the Board of Trade at Toronto. He thinks that 
Canada is superior to almost any other country in the world as 
far as the working-man is concerned. ‘‘ There is not,” he says, 
‘‘a manufacturer in Ontario or Quebec who has one-half of the 
number of hands for whom he could find work.’”’ Then wages 
are very much better there than inthe Old Country. Bricklayers, 
masons, plumbers, and fitters, can command, we are told, 2s. 2d. 
an hour, lathers and plasterers receive Is. 1od., carpenters and 
painters 1s. 6d. To quote Mr. Ellis again: ‘A smart man can 
earn anything up to £5 a week, and he who does not receive £3 
for a week’s work must be a very poor sort of a fellow.” Of 
course, the reply to this generally is that the increase in wage 
is lost by a more than corresponding increase in the cost of 
living; but our informant will not have that. He says 
living in Canada is cheaper than it is in Great Britain, and 
quotes the prices of certain things in proof thereof. Meat, for 
instance, costs between 54d. and 6d.a pound; you can get a 
couple of good chickens for half-a-crown ; dairy produce is equally 
cheap ; good butter costs gd. a pound and eggs 6d. a dozen. 

There are several other points which especially concern the 
women of the labouring classes. One of these is the character 
of the houses, and, in regard to this, the replies of Mr. Ellis are 
very satisfactory. He says ‘for a small rental a man gets a 
good house within a few minutes of his factory or workshop. If 
he prefers to be out of the city, he can get for a similar rental a 
larger house and a piece of Jand which he can cultivate, within 
half an hour of his work. Women, themselves, are in much 
demand in the factories, and are paid on a higher szale than here, 
and their hours of work are not too long, ranging from forty- 
five to fifty-four a week. Mr. Ellis says an untrained hand can 
earn a pound a week, and when she becomes very skilful can 
command thirty or thirty-five shillings a week. He is careful to 
confine it to the genuine working men; for clerks and shop boys 
there is no demand. The need is for the moleskin jacket—that is, 
the skilled artisan and the strong, unskilled labourer. 


Presuming, but it is a large. presumption, that we get some 
sun in the late summer, we ought to have something like a record 
blackberry year. The show ot bloom is wonderful ; but without 
sunshine it will not come to much result. The nuts, on the 
other hand, ought to be a fairly-assured good crop. Already 
they are plentiful and large, although not yet ripe, but they are 
less dependent on the sun than other fruits for their ripening, 
and are happy provided only they get a sufficiency of rain, and 
of that they have had no lack. When the holidays come there 
will be great times for the school-children. To the uninstructed 
eye it looks as if the hop crop promised gloriously, the plants all 
look so healthy, with such a growth of foliage; but a little 
knowledge informs us that all is not so well as it looks when 
the hop runs so freely to leaf. Less of the leaf and more of the 
valuable products of the plant is rather what its grower aims at. 

There have been singular contradictions, in this very 
singular year, about the growth of things in the garden. Roses, 
for instance, seldom have been so poor in their foliage, which 
was all checked back by the frost, the same evil influence killing 
many valuable shoots and turning them into so much dead wood. 
And, on the other hand, the bloom has been splendid, never 
better in some parts (one can, of course, write with personal 
knowledge only of that part of the country familiar to one). In 
the orchard there has been a general failure; but strawberries 
and raspberries have been plentiful, though the red currants 
have not done well. By compensation, there has been a capital 
crop of black currants. Peas and beans have flourished, and it 
ought to be a good year for the later vegetables. 


The former and the latter rains have timed themselves with 
something that has really all the appearance of malice afore- 
thought for the destruction of both the first and the second hatch 
of partridges in the South of England. We had hopes that the 
second broods might be more kindly treated, but a good few 
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that we saw were hatched out just the week before so-calleq 
glorious”” Goodwood, and we all know what fate a voung 
partridge would suffer in such weather as that was. In Scctland, 
while the accounts of grouse continue to be various and patchy, 
with a ‘tendency to go worse,” as they say of the Stock 
Markets, there is very little either of variety or differerce of 
opinion about the agricultural prospects. They are uncommonly 
and ubiquitously bad. We in the South have had the rain that 
might have benefited the North. It would have been to our 
advantage to bestow some of it, and greatly to the advantage of 
the North to receive it. The general truth of this is not affected 
by the great thunderstorm which brought many of the Highland 
rivers into torrential spate last week. The Spey seems to have 
risen into quite abnormal flood—with what effect on the salmon 
remains to be seen. 

The report on oysters and typhoid fever by Dr. Allan, 
Medical Officer of Health for the City of Westminster, takes the 
scare out of vagueness into definite knowledge. On the 
occurrence of certain cases of typhoid pains were taken to trace 
the oysters that had been eaten. In this the assistance of the 
Fishmongers’ Company proved to be of great value. They 
found that the oysters had been brought from certain beds at 
Emsworth known to be polluted. They were sent to London 
under a designation meant to imply that they came from a pure 
source. ‘The Fishmongers seized a consignment of these 
polluted oysters, but here the red-tape that so often impedes 
justice stepped in. No proceedings could be taken in London 
because the seizure had not been made by a sanitary authority, 
which to the plain man seems absurd unless the sequel were 
that the members of the sanitary authority were hanged for 
neglect of duty. It is only by the vigilance of our sanitary 
officers that we can possibly be protected from the dangers 
incidental to polluted oyster-beds. 


THE LOst GALLEONS. 


Peneath the moving tide 
To deep sea ports unknown, 
The ghostly galleons glide, 
By phantom breezes blown. 
Before the living breeze, 
Triumphantly, of old 
They rode the Spanish seas, 
With ballast of red gold. 


On sunken rock and scar 
They foundered long ago ; 
Spoil-laden, yet afar 
They wander to and fro; 
Like alien souls distressed — 
Where deep sea fishes sport, 
They move in endless quest 
Of some elusive port. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his invention of 
a military ride under new conditions, which are to be tested on 
August roth over Salisbury Plain. The conditions are twenty- 
five miles of distance to be covered, the riders steering by 
compass, and horses to be brought in in such good condition as 
to show no spur marks and be able to eat a feed of corn within 
half-an-hour of coming to the winning-post. © These provisions 
should be pleasing alike to the lover of humanity,-and also to 
those who are zealous for the efficiency of the Army. It was a 
frequent comment in the late war that not only the Boers, but also 
our own Colonial contingents, could bring their horses in after a 
hard day in far better condition than either our Regular cavalry, 
mounted infantry, or Yeomanry. Among the most important of 
the minor conditions attached to this ride is that which provides 
that the horse ridden shall have been the property of his rider 
for at least a fortnight, or if he be a Government horse shall 
have been ridden regularly by the man who mounts him in the 
competition for a previous fortnight. The purpose and the 
wisdom of this are obvious. In order to give competitors no 
advantage from local knowledge, the ride is to be over a course 
that will be indicated to the riders by the markers posted at 
different places along its devious line, and each marker will 
indicate to the rider only so much of the course as will suffice to 
take him to the next of these living signal-posts. The first 
competition is restricted to officers of the Second Army Corps, 
and all are required to be in uniform and carry sword, revolver, 
compass, watch, and map. 





“ Underground Stables” is an interesting paper, lately pub- 
lished, dealing with the lives of pit ponies. This paper was read 
last year at Newcastle-on-Tyne, before the meeting of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers, by Mr. W. C. Blackett, who 
has had a wide experience of the ways and welfare of these little 
animals. It has been sometimes imagined that the lives and 
work of these pit ponies must be altogether dreary, if not cruel; 
but this is a very erroneous impression, as Mr. Blackett proves 
that they soon become accustomed to their surroundings, and 
work cheerfully and thrive well. He remarked, ‘Cruelty is an 
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extravagance that even the most callous cannot afford.” A good 
pit pony is a valuable animal, and is always treated well. Good 
stables, where ventilation is most carefully studied, are provided 
for the feeding and resting hours. These have a good water 
supply, good brick walis, and concrete foundation floors. The 
walls are recessed slightly to allow pitch pine floors to be laid above 
the concrete ones, with interstices between the boards. ‘Actual 
experience proves that this pitch pine flooring lasts longer than 
cement, and that the condition of the ponies is improved.” They 
lie down comfortably on the wooden floor, which is much better 
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for them than a cement or cobbled one. These floors were 
designed about five years ago, and are a signal success. An 
instance is given of the life of a pit pony not being a bad one in 
the case of a veteran named Swallow. “Swallow was a ten 
hands Shetland pony of five years old, taken down to the Kim- 
blesworth Pit, May 2nd, 1875; ceased work twenty and a-half 
years later, October 12th, 1896. He never had a sick or sorry 
day. The strikes of six weeks in 1879 and thirteen weeks in 1892 
were his only idle times. On August 3rd, 1896, he took third 
prize among twenty pit ponies shown at Durham.” 
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HERE is a willow grows ascaunt our brook, exactly as 
it did in that wherein Ophelia was drowned, but it has 
no sad associations. On the contrary, to it and the 
rustic bridge which crosses it at its root, the boys are 
attracted every summer day, for just below the bridge 

Sa pool into which they can dive, and large enough for them 
to swim in before the stream becomes shallow and goes sparkling 
and singing down the green meadows to the sea. This brook is 
the dearest friend and companion these children have, and at all 
hours of the day they are to be seen wading and swimming in it, 
Or perched on the bank fishing. It seems to be a matter of 
etiquette that they should wear no clothes in its presence, at 
least while summer lasts, and even when sailing their little boats 
ea themselves much more if their clothes are left on the 
ank, 


Some of the old people are sure that bathing too much in 
fresh water is enfeebling, but no one would draw that conclusion 


- from looking at these boys. In the height of summer they have 


been So many hours naked every day that the skin of those parts 
of their body usually covered by clothes is as brown and tanned 
as the backs of their hands. Their eyes are as bright and clear 
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as those of wild young animals, and though their hair often 
gives the impression of being matted and unkempt, they have 
attained a certain graceful beauty of their own through the habit 
of going without clothes and indulging, not only in swimming, 
but in every variety of exercise possible to boys of their age. 
Indeed, one sometimes half wishes that their energy were a little 
less exuberant, for it threatens to ruin the character of the brook 
as atrout stream. A boy on the bank guddling or tickling trout 
cannot seriously affect the supply, but when several of them who 
are experts at the game get their clothes off and work at it 
for the whole length of a summer day, the result would be 
disastrous if the fish had no refuge in the big pools. Where the 
brook ripples and foams over stones, the boys seem to obtain 
endless enjoyment from chasing the trout, which at the sight of 
them or at the sight of a shadow fly to these refuges. Softly 
comes the boy, and, if the hole has two exits, he places his hand 
on the one and effects an entrance with the other. Occasionally, 
however, the results are rather surprising, for instead of a trout 
it may happen that there is an eel in the hiding-place, and your 
eel can use his teeth to purpose when placed in a difficulty. 
Yet he’ is nothing to the water-rat. The trout, as everybody 
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knows, often has 
as its place of con- 
cealment a hole in 
the bank, which 
may very possibly 
go quite far in. 
Now while the 
boy was intent 
on trout, it has 
happened that a 
rat—we call it 
a rat, though it 
is more likely . to 
be a water-vole— 
has been quietly 
sunning himself or 
nibbling the her- 
bage of the bank, 
and at the sound 
of his usual 
tormentor’s 
approach pops 
sottly into the 
hole. Thus the 
boy’s hand, instead 
of encountering 
the peaceful 
trout, gets a 
pair of long fangs 
fastened into 
it with a_ wild 
beast’s energy. When this does happen, it takes a well-plucked 
boy to refrain from crying out; yet if he does cry, it is only to 
encounter the laughter of his companions, and indeed, in any 
case, they look upon this as the greatest fun. But it is all fun 
in the brook during summer, and the boys go splashing and 
wading and slipping when they come to holes, and meeting with 
a million accidents; yet their laughter ard chatter are unending, 
and the sun gets from east to west, and the long day draws to a 
close, before they have realised that it is afternoon. They live 
far inland, and their acquaintance with water is limited to this 
flowing brook, except during a brief time in summer, when they 
are taken to a little fishing village on the east coast, and exchange 
the scenery of green meadows for that of the wide, bright blue 
sea capped with foam. Not that they ever look to the scenery in 
the slightest, but their endlessly high spirits seem to be still further 
stimulated by the smell of the sea breezes, and they are scarcely 
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out of the train 
before they have 
run down to the 
sands and, with 
the troublesome 
encumbrances 
called clothes 
thrown aside, are 
plunging and 
bathing in the 
water. Few of 
those whose duty 
it is to take care 
of children realise 
the advantages of 
allowing them to 
run wild in_ this 
fashion. In our 
present state of 
civilisation — there 
is a tendency to 
put nature far 
too much under 
restraint. We 
recognise quite 
well that the 
system would not 
answer as _ far 
as our dumb 
friends are con- 
cerned. A colt or 
filly is allowed to spend its early years practically as a wild 
animal, running in the pastures the livelong day, and, except in 
the case of a thorough-bred, not needing any shelter by night. 
Anyone who has had the training of dogs need not be told that 
the puppy which is too soon brought into training loses spirit 
and dash; but the restraints we put on a dog or horse are as 
nothing compared to those to which a child is subjected. One 
of the mosi painful spectacles to be seen is that of a little boy or 
girl who, before he or she has arrived at her teens, is a perfectly 
well-bred little lady or gentleman. At a glance it seems 
exceedingly pretty, but if one reflects what an amount of training 
and governessing and schoolmastering has gone to the making 
of this delicate flower of modern civilisation, the pleasure is lost 
in pity. A child of that kind is exactly on a par with those 
extraordinary dogs which are exhibited in music halls to the 
great delight of Cockney audiences, walking on their heads or 
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their hind legs, or doing something else for which Nature never 
intended them. The training and restraint to which a dog has 
been subjected before these exhibitions are possible constitute a 
refinement of cruelty that ought to be suppressed by Act of 
Parliament. Yet the child lives an even more artificial life. It 
is not allowed to doanything on impulse, but must consider every 
word and action. A child can. scarcely be within four walls 
without being subjected to a discipline that is all the more severe 
because its elders and betters are unconscious of it. They judge 
the manners and conduct of the infant by the standard of adults, 
though, perhaps, to do them justice, the word judge is too harsh 
for the occasion. They do not in any unkind way censure or 
even blame, but they seem to have the conduct and manners of 
accomplished elders continually in their heads, and keep urging 
them upon their children. 

The consequence of all this is but too painfully evident to 
the students of men and women. Many of them carry to the 
erave the formality and priggishness which have been impressed 
on them during their childhood. Of course, like everything else 
in this world, it cannot be set right by laying down absolute 
rules. Treatment ought to depend as much upon temperament 
as upon anything else. Some children will thrive best with a 
minimum of care bestowed upon them, while others almost 
require a maximum; but one point may be stated dogmatically—it 
is that children who are at school and subject to constant control 
during the rest of the year, ought for the period of their summer 
holidays to be allowed, as far as possible, to revert to a state of 
nature. In other words, the best thing to do with them is to 
turn them out on common or hillside and leave them to their own 
resources. More- 
over, it will be 
all the better if 
companionship be 
reduced to its 
lowest limits. 
During the rest of 
the year the boys 
are taught in 
classes, and for 
the most part play 
highly - organised 
games, in which 
they are taught 
the virtues of esprit 
de- corps and co- 
operation; in 
holiday-time it is 
better to give 
the individual free 
play. Let the 
boy find playmates 
for himself in the 
things that Nature 
has provided. Let 
hin know some- 
thing of the 
running brook and 
the blowing wind, 
of the sparkle ot 
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still to be at work within her borders, will allow her to take 
the friendly hand that never was so honestly as now stretched 
out across the water, is rather doubtful; but to Lady 
Gregory, to Dr. Hyde, to Mr.. Yeats, and their fellows, 
the new attitude is in no small measure due. They 
apparently write with little conscious desire of this result them- 
selves. They purport to be but the translators and the inter- 
preters of an ancient and beautiful literature. But these writers, 
the passionate lovers of their country, are steeped in the know- 
ledge of her sorrows and her wrongs, and their natural feeling 
lessens, in a sense, the literary value of some of their productions. 
There is in that constant pointing of a reproachful and warning 
finger an irritation, even to a mind predisposed to sympathy, 
which prevents the deep fascination and significance of the 
stories and songs of this strange pathetic race from exercising 
their full sway, and thus defeats its own object. The difference 
between showing, and letting be seen, between telling, and 
causing to ask, is great; and even when it is desirable to 
emphasise a moral, there is not much question which method is 
the more effective. 

From this defect, Lady Gregory’s last book, Poets and 
Dreamers, a collection of essays on Irish life and lore, is by no 
means free, and one is afflicted at times with a desire to brush 
the show-woman aside, and get at the heart of her intensely 
interesting subjects for one’s self. ’ But apart from this, her work 
has much beauty. The dreams of the wandering Irish poets, last 
of a race that made Ireland vocal for over two thousand years, 
the fairy stories of the old folk, the herb-lore of the healers, 
are recorded with faithfulness and sympathy, if, perhaps, 
with some slight 
affectation of that 
rather wearisome 
simplicity of style 
which is .mainly 
achieved by 
commencing 
every second 
paragraph ~— with 
“and” or “but” 
or ‘ for.” 

Among _ the 
bogs and the 
heather, in the 
cottages and over 
the turf fires, in 
the workhouse 
wards, and among 
the crowds on high 
days and holidays, 
these ballads and 
legends and 
traditions were 
gathered. Some 
of them are 
beautiful, all of 
them are interest- 
ing, most of them 
might, perhaps, 
have gained a little 
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dashing of the 

waves. In a sense he will know without knowing, because 
the great virtue of boyhood is that it: rushes headlong into 
these things for the mere pleasure of them, and not from 
any calculation of the after-effect, such as years and experience 
bring to minds now too jaded for enjoyment. And that is the 
secret of all true enjoyment, equally in the case of adults and of the 
little ones... Most people know how common it is for their best 
times to come unexpectedly, and the reason would appear to be 
that consciousness is in itself a very great obstacle to pleasure. 
How often does it occur that the smiling hours trip past 
unnoticed, while those-that are dark creep by with leaden feet. 


4 BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HE poetry of the Irish people is as inseparable from 
their politics as from their religion. To understand it 
is to understand the race from whence it sprang, and 
half the tragedies of their most tragic story would never 
have been added to history had other nations under- 

Stood the character of the Irish people. To the little band of 
Celtic interpreters who have given Ireland’s dreams and visions 
to English readers, no small amount of England’s new-born 
interest and sympathy for Ireland’s difficulties and sorrows is to 
be attributed ; that little band has had its share in the inaugura- 
tion of the new era of hope and prosperity which Edward VII. 
ailed in a memorable speech in Dublin the other day. 
Whether the conflicting and apparently irreconcilable elements, 
Which those who best know Kathleen ni Houlihan know 


setting and telling 
than they do at Lady Gregory’s hands. The enchanting story 
of Raftery the blind poet, for instance, which opens the volume, 
might have been told with more dramatic effect—with more of 
that pith and wit. with which an Irishman himself gives point 
to his poetic expression—but it has nevertheless great charm. 
Some of the translations of Raftery’s poems are very lovely, 
notably the little one in which he speaks of himself: 


‘‘T am Raftery the poet, full of hope and love; with eyes without light, 
with gentleness without misery. 
Going West on my journey with the light of my heart; weak and tired 
to the end of my road.” 


And again the love-poem, “‘ Mairin Stanton”: 


“| there is the love of hundreds in her face and there is the 
promise of the Evening Star her locks spread out wide and pale 
like dew, they leave a brightness on the road behind her o? 


The second paper, on ‘ West Irisa Ballads.” is, considered 
as a study, perhaps the best in the book. In it Lady Gregory 


steps, for once, from her réle of merely sympathetic recorder, 


and criticises her subject with some truth and acumen. She 
notes two characteristics of the folk-songs—namely, their lack of 
humour and their tendency to monotony. These characteristics, 
as is often the case in the literature of a conquered country, are to 
be found in a good many of the songs and sagas translated during 
the Celtic revival, and one has been sometimes tempted to think 
that a more critical editing and selecting throughout would not 
have been unadvisable. But the love-poem which closes this 
essay of Lady Gregory’s is, in its passion of sorrow and fear, a 
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thing of note. It touches the height of real poetry, and we 
regret that it is impossible to quote from it adequately, owing to 
its length: 

‘When I go by myself to the Well of Loneliness, I sit down and I go 
through my trouble ; when I see the world and do not see my boy, he that 
has an amber shade in his hair 

- . it was you that put the darkness over my life 
; you have taken the east from me; you have taken the west from me ; 
you have taken what is before me and what is behindme . . . and my 
fear is great that you have taken God from me.” 

As we have said before, it is not only the intrinsic beauty 
of this literature that gives the Celtic revival so deep an 
interest; the accompanying revelation of a people’s nature 
and beginnings is at least as arresting. The charm of 
the Gael is in his literature—and so, also, are his faults. 
It is exaggerated and diffuse; it is, in a sense, unreliable, 
in that, at any rate in the hands of its translators, it 
appears able to fall from the very heights of poetical expression 
to a line of prose so bald as to be ridiculous. In ‘“‘ The Sorrowful 
Lament for Ireland,” written by a priest in France many years 
ago, and forming the subject of one of Lady Gregory’s best 
translations, an attitude and conviction are expressed which are 
rare indeed in an Irish priest and patriot. But he comes near 
the truth, and this their sagas and songs reveal. They are a 
race of poets, and their emotions, their excitability, their 
unreasonableness—their invariable response to feeling, and their 
equally invariable failure to convert feeling into action when left 
to themselves—render them hard to govern. But the cheers of 
loyal Dublin for Ireland’s King are echoing at this moment 
through the land of the Gael, that country of visions and tears; 
and her tears some think the Land Bill is finally to dry; and her 
visions are to be fulfilled, not through war, but peace. Lady 
Gregory prophesies that a greater poei yet is to arise in Ireland, 
to put into words their “ eternal sorrows and laments,” as David 
did for the Hebrews of old; but one cannot but wish her wrong. 
With the advent of prosperity the poets die, even as with the 
coming of learning pass the fairies; but Ireland’s literature, in 
extent, beauty, and originality, can already stand unashamed by 
the literatures of the earth, and the Little Black Rose has had 
her share of poetry and sorrow. Evetyne E. Rynp. 


THE LONDON POLO 
. . SEASON OF 1903. 


HE London polo season of 1903 has closed. As we look back we 

see that it has been a good one in every respect except for weather. 

Indeed, 1903 has shown us some of the best polo and the worst 

weather. Of the sixteen weeks, or thereabouts, which make up 

the London season for polo, six have been wholly or partially 

spoiled by rain. ‘There has probably never been a year when 

spectators have so often been disappointed. Tournaments interrupted or 
postponed are apt to lose their interest for the casual follower of polo, nor 
can there be any doubt that a diminution of public interest has a depressing 
effect on the players. Of those that may be described as first-class tourna- 
ments only three were played out without any hitch—the Ranelagh Open 
Cup, the Inter-regimental, and the County Cup. The first-named probably 
afforded the three most interesting matches of the season. Early in 
the season Mr. Buckmaster met with an accident, and without him first- 
class polo is apt to bea little dull. Several other well-known players were 
not up to their usual form. Of those who have made special advance are 
Mr. F. Freake, who, always hard working, and at times brilliant, is now much 
steadier and more certain when striking at the goal; Captain Godfrey 
Heseltine, who has never played so well since his Cambridge days; Captain 
Lloyd, who has come at once into the front rank; Mr. E. B. Sheppard and 
Captain Jenner, neither. of whom has been included in some of the 
classified lists, of which we have had more than enough. Of the 
leading teams the Old Cantabs stand easily first, and closely following are 
the Magpies, Rugby, and the Old  Oxonians. It is the series 
of matches in which the Old Cantabs—Mr. W. McCreery, Captain 
Heseltine, Mr. F. Freake, and Mr. Walter Buckmaster—won the 
Ranelagh Open Cup, that stand out in our memories as the best 
struggles of the season, and as showing some of the finest play. Then the 
Inter-regimental, whether we consider the preliminary ties played off on the 
garrison polo ground, or the semi-finals, was of great interest. If we cannot 
say that the matches were, as polo, quite equal to those famous struggles of the 
past, when the roth and 13th Hussars and the gth Lancers used to contend for 
the blue riband of polo on the old polo ground at Hurlingham, that could 
hardly be expected. The soldiers have had other work to do. But there can 
be little doubt that the four regimental teams that met at Hurlingham in the 
semi-finals were quite on a level with those that have gone before. The winners 
(17th Lancers) showed, by their steady improvement during the tournament, 
that they were a strong team that only wanted the practice which, as we have 
aiready noted, was necessarily wanting to most of the regimental teams. On 
paper and as the result of previous trial games, the Royal Horse Guards 
ought.to have done better. They are, perhaps, not a strong team physically, 
but in the earlier stages their play, both in combination and in brilliancy of 
attack, left little to be desired. In any case it was a memorable series of 
games. No doubt before a year is out, and the Inter-regimental comes 
round again, we shall see polo in the Army as good as, or perhaps better than, it 
has ever been. At Aldershot we know that polo is being well cared for, and 
among the many services to polo of the Ranelagh committee and its managers 
nut the least was the substantial contribution which the polo ground at 
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Aldershot received from the gate-money given by the club. But evei more 
important, as setting an example sure to be followed by local clubs, as ell as 
garrison polo centres, was the one-day tournament which was played on that 
occasion. That a tournament could be played through in one day was ap 
idea which had occurred to few; but it has been done, and succe:sfully, 
The length of the periods of play was reduced, and fewer of them were played, so 
that after all the work of the players and the strain on their ponies was little 
more than many players and ponies go through in the course of a busy 
afternoon of members’ games at any of our clubs. ; 

This brings us to another feature of the past season, which is of good 
augury for the future of polo. There have been fewer inferior matches and many 
superior members’ games. Private practice—‘‘ knocking the ball about »— 
is an excellent thing for players already skilful; they know how to make the 
best use of their time. For the less advanced, a carefully-arranged members’ 
game, in which beginners and rather more advanced players alike take part, 
is, if the handicapping be carefully done, the best possible school for young 
players. It is probable that the number of members’ games, and the care 
expended on them, are responsible for the increase in the number of strong 
teams and the improved polo to be seen in such tournaments as the Social 
Clubs, the Ranelagh Novices’ Cup, and the Ladies’ Nomination Tournament, 
There is another matter which is also dependent on members’ games, and that 
is the handicapping. Managers who are also players have better opportunities 
of appraising the value at polo of individual men to a team when the managers 
have seen them and played with and against them in members’ games. There 
are few pleasanter or more instructive afternoons to look back upon than those 
spent in the pavilion on the new ground at Ranelagh, a club which confessedly 
caters well for the comfort of spectators. Elsewhere, doubtless, the play is 
as good, but nowhere are there so many comforts for the spectators—no 
smal] matter in our luxurious times. 

Polo has this season passed under a new governing body, and the game 
is played under new rules that seem to have worked well on the whole. Off. 
side—much discussed—remains as it was, but the penalties for hitting behind to 
save your goal, and for fouls, have been made more severe. A free hit at 
goal, which seldom under the old rules made much difference to the result of 
the game, now sometimes causes the loss of a goal to the offending side, 
There is, too, an increased carefulness on the part of the defending side not 
to allow the ball to cross their back line. These alterations have caused a 
distinct improvement in the quality of the polo, and are generally allowed to 
be successful. It is felt, however, that there are other alterations needed, 
Yet continual and piecemeal changes are not without their disadvantages. 
What we want is a carefully-thought-out revision of the rules, each important 
change to be tested by a sufficient number of matches before being finally 
adopted. The changes which were suggested by the County Polo Association 
were, for the most part, of a minor character, but were practical and clear. 
In one case only was the alteration of importance, and that was in the change 
of the distance for a free hit from 5o0yds. to 6oyds. 

The County Polo Association, which represents the playing members of 
the county clubs, is necessarily a practical body, for its members are affected 
personally by the changes made. This brings us to the story of provincial 
polo for the season, but that may well be postponed till the close of the 
autumn season enables us better to estimate the condition of county polo in 
1903. There is one other thing we may note with satisfaction—the steady 
increase in the number, the quality, and the training of first-class ponies side 
by side with a steadier market. We have had no sensational sales, but, on 
the other hand, good useful ponies have never ceased to bring their value. 
Something yet remains to be done in the training of ponies, for it may be 
noted that the difference of price depends far more upon the reputation of the 
pony as a performer in the game than on its appearance. Of the ponies that 
won at the leading pony shows during the season there is not one that is not 
a fair performer at the game, but with one or two exceptions their perfor- 
mances in the ring suggested a deficiency of school training. In some 
respects it is easier to judge a polo pony class than any other, for there is a 
reasonable presumption that a pony that is handy in the ring is likely, with 
due schooling and practice, to do well at the game. 

English and American ponies both showed great improvement on the 
whole, if we may judge by the class for the latter provided at the Ranelagh 
Show. The Arab, indeed, has almost disappeared from the polo ground, 
but his influence remains. Enquiry as to the breeding of polo ponies shows 
that there is a great deal of Arab blood, especially among those Irish ponies 
which are still some of the best we have. The Arab cross appears to give 
that staying power which, so long as the ten-minute period remains the 
standard of time for continuous play, must be so all-important in polo 
ponies. T. F. DALE. 


CHIPPENDALE . 
. .,, BOOK-P LATES. 


HO first applied the term ‘ Chippendale” to the 
large class of book-plates so designated it would 
be hard to say. It is, however, singularly appro- 
priate, for the style follows closely that of the 
much-prized furniture of Thomas Chippendale, 

who flourished in the mid-portion of the eighteenth century, 
reproducing all its salient characteristics. For nearly half a 
century these Chippendale plates were in vogue, exactly suiting 
the tastes of a time when fashion, less fickle than that of to-day, 
was content when it had found something of real artistic value, and 
did not lightly relegate it to the limbo of forgotten things in favour 
of some newer fancy. The Jacobean style had held a popular 
place in the book-plate world from about 1700 to 1750, when It 
was superseded by the lighter, more graceful floral ornamenta- 
tion which one associates with Thomas Chippendale’s furniture 
designs. 
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It is curious to note the evolution of the Jacobean 
into the Chippendale style, and one of the earliest and best 
specimens of this transition period is the book-plate of Apthorp, 
dated 1741. 

The chief feature of the Chippendale bock-plate (curtailed 
to “Chip.” by the devotees of the book-plate cult) is a framework 
or border of open shell-work, which seems to be a modification 
of the scallop-shell which formed one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the Jacobean design (abbreviated to “ Jac.”). 

Beyond this, one will note certain flourishes and curves 
conceived exactly in the Chippendale mode of the period, with 
an external design of flowers in natural sprays, branches, and 
festoons, which preserve the natural appearance of the blossoms, 
in contrast to the heavy conventional manner of floral decoration 
peculiar to the early Jacobean designs. These sprays of foliage 
and flowers constantly recur in these plates, and there are 
thousands of varieties in the collections of the virtuoso, differing 
but little in general outline, but varying greatly in detail. 

Speaking generally, the Chippendale ornamentation is freer, 
less suggestive of stiffness, and has more curves than the 

acobean. ‘The same rule applies to the shield bearing the arms 
of the owner. The Jacobean shield is always regular in shape ; 
the Chippendale varies, is sometimes oblique, sometimes pear- 
shaped, but seldom of a complete oval. Is the Apthorp plate, 
already mentioned, we have the shell pattern and flowers, 
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together with the horizontal hatched Jacobean lining to the 
frame. 

Another early plate of this genus is that of Charles Delafaye, 
1743, engraved by Skinner of Bath. In this plate the chief 
characteristics of the Chippendale style are present, though but 
timidly and tentatively developed as compared with the Caryer 
plate, one of the finest examples of Chippendale at its best. 

The book-plate of Benjamin Hatley Foote, also dated 1743, 
is a very perfect and typical example, and many others might be 
given of this particular period, for about this time they became 
very numerous, and many of the plates of this period have the 
dates placed upon them. 

Lord de Tabley, who was the first English writer to deal 
with the subject of book-plates, has divided the Chippendale 
group into three epochs. ‘The first of these he calls the Early 
Chippendale, before the full characteristics of the mode were 
developed. Of these, the plates by Mountaine and Skinner are 
excellent examples. Next comes the Middle or pure Chippendale, 
and these are the most numerous. Of artists may be mentioned 
J. Kirk, Mordecai, W. Austin, B. Cole, W. H. Toms, N. Hurd, 
Levi, Robinson, etc. Lastly, the Late or deteriorated Chip- 
pendale, the principal designers of which were Henshaw, 
Mynde, Terry, and Burtenshaw. 

The simple Chippendale design was artistic and graceful, 
but aiter a while it began to be vulgarised. Flowers were 
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crowded upon the framework and all sorts of incongruous 
adjuncts were intrcduced. Cherubs, dragons, books, trees, bits 
of landscapes sheep, nymphs, and other accessories found their 
way amongst the flowers and sprays of the real Chippendale. One 
of the worst examples of this is perhaps the book-plate of C. Eve, 
which has been appropriately described as ‘‘ Chippendale run 
wild and in extremis.” On different stages of the frame appear, 
for instance, Cupids reaping fields of growing barley, medleys of 
agricultural implements, etc. 
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SIR CHARLES FREDERIC’S BOOK-PLATE. 


As we have before said, thousands of examples of Chippen- 
dale book-plates are known. Many of them are what are known 
as ‘‘stock-patterns ’—that is, originally designed and engraved 
by some enterprising engraver, or for some book-lover, they 
have done duty again and again for others. Such instances are 
common, and are well known to collectors. On looking through 
a collection comprising a thousand “chips,” one is struck by the 
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great similarity of these plates, and the difficulty of selecting g 
few typical specimens which shall be fairly representative of the 
whole. A few are here reproduced, which will serve as we'l as q 
much larger number to illustrate this particular branch of book: 
plate art. Side by side with the Chippendale, we find the 
Allegoric, and this style continued in vogue almost up to tlie end 
of the eighteenth century, when a very decadent order came 
into being. Since the art of heraldry and engraving have 
revived we find the most exquisite work and the most 
original and charming designs on the book-plates of those 
possessing wealth and artistic perception. W. H. K. W. 


SUMMER NESTLINGS. 


N July the grassy pathways that wind among the shrubberies 
of this old manor garden are half choked with a luxuriant 
summer growth of foliage and fragrant blossom, and every 
yard of these secure and shadowy thickets and of the lawns 
and sunny spaces that spread among them is filled with 

the voices of the new-born. birds. .From the deep hedges of 
the hayfield beyond the lawn, from the riotously blossoming 
thickets of elder and heavy-scented syringa, from the window 
embrasures and great screens of wistaria and clematis that veil 
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the house itself, every moment there pulses that low insistent cry 
of the nestling broods that welcomes the old birds returning from 
their indefatigable quest for food. Day by day the voice of each 
brood grows louder, until the moment comes when the nest will 
hold the fledged young no longer, and the old birds anxiously 
lead forth their wide-eyed unsuspicious nestlings into the world 
of dangers that lies beyond. Bobtailed and apathetic little 
oddities they most of them are, and almost uncanny in their 
habits. As I sit on a garden seat, pushed for coolness deep into 
the shadow of a tangie of faded lilacs and heavy-blossomed 
syringas, and watch a pair of tree-creepers hunting for tiny 
insects in the crevices on the trunk of a great evergreen oak, a 
single harsh and abrupt cry sounds suddenly in the bushes just 
above my head. I look, but can see nothing there but leaves 
and twinkling sunlight, and am just turning to watch the silent 
busy little tree-creepers again—their nest, I know, is in a hollow 
behind the ivy stem upon the great elm in the hedge—when 
suddenly another mysterious squawk breaks out in the bushes 
at my very ear. Staring hard at the bough, I suddenly find I 
am looking straight into the round black eyes of a young bird, 
which is observing me with a calm indifference verging 
upon positive contempt. It opens its bill again and makes 
another of these extraordinary staccato noises, and this is now 
repeated from the lilac bough above my head. Herea second 
ball of feathers suddenly starts into view with the same 
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mysterious spontaneousness, and gradually I discover that half-a- 
dozen of the branches within arm’s length are each occupied by 
a dumpy nestling with the same beady and contemptuous gaze, 
which has, doubtless, been fixed upon me in perfect indifference 
ever since I took up my quarters in this family’s particular 
sanctuary. 

All these little birds, the young of the different warblers and 
finches that delight in warm, moist thickets within easy reach of a 
well-supplied garden, display at first the most perfect fearlessness 
even for that most dangerous and bloodthirsty biped, the shock- 
headed gardener’s boy, and it is a curious sight to see the old 
birds jogging them up into a leisurely and apathetic sort of 
sauve qui feut when there is danger abroad in the shrubbery 
either on four legs or two. Not even the sea-birds in R. L. 
Stevenson’s wonderful description of the coral island in ‘“ The 
Wrecker’ were more per‘ectly regardless of man than these 
helpless fluff-balls in an English country garden. Their 
apathy and helplessness, even after they have left the nest, are 
wonderfully different from the alertness and independence of a 
newly-hatched pheasant chick or a young peewit or moorhen. 
Little game and water birds, much like little street arabs, are 
flung into the world able to look after themselves at once; they 
have no nursery life in a comfortable nest, and comparatively 
little attention from anxious parents. It isa delightful sight, for 
instance, to come upon a moorhen’s nest, as I did a few days ago 
in the fish-pond here in the hayfield, just during those few hours’ 
time when the eggs are hatching 
one by one. Some of them were 
still uncracked, some just crack- 
ing, when the old bird splashed 
reluctantly away on_ being 
disturbed; half-a-dozen little 
black puffs of fur were bobbing 
about in the tiny ripples among 
the reeds, and just as I came 
up another nimble little ball 
of soot popped down over the 
edge of the nest and paddled 
off to join his brothers and 
sisters, as lively as possible, 
though not two minutes old, 
and no bigger than a pickled 
walnut. Delightful, too, are 
the tiny dabchicks, with their 
velvety little flappers of 
wings and diminutive bodies, 
striped for all the world like 
a tabby kitten, that haunt § 
the weedy stream into B@Qzacgm 
which a dwindling thread 
of iris-bordered rivulet trickles Copyright 
down from the  fish-pond, 
and a charming sight it is to see the little creatures breast- 
ing the eddies of the stream and bracing themselves to meet a 
towering .two-inch ripple with all the pluck and vigour 
imaginable. 

Rapidly day by day the tribes of newly-fledged nestlings 
lose the rashness of youthful ignorance, and adapt themselves to 
the necessities of a world which is terribly full of dangers. Their 
education is begun by the household cat, who loves to range the 
shrubberies in fine dry weather, when she can pick up tit-bits 
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MACKEREL ON A TROUT ROD. 
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with none of the loss to her dignity which is involved by 
laborious sparrow-stalking on the walls or the exercise of inter- 
minable patience at the mouth of mouse-holes. It advances . 
with great rapidity once the already decimated troops of fledglings 
are conveyed by their fathers and mothers into the domain where 
the watchful though decrepit old gardener and his implacable 
auxiliary the shock-headed boy wage ceaseless warfare round 
the currant bushes and strawberry-nets against what they call 
‘“‘hoops” and “twinks” and “nettle-creepers.” And so by the 
time the corn is being cut on the hills beyord the garden, and 
the black swifts have vanished again from the gables, the 
multitudes of wide-eyed, unsophisticated nestlings are to be 
found in the garden no more, and in their place there appears a 
remnant of wary little Ishmaelites only to be distinguished by a 
dullish mottled tint in their plumage, or a still lingering inade- 
quacy in the matter of an adult and proper tail, from the hardened 
fruit-robbers of the older generation. A.&. 


MACKEREL & POLL ACK. 


OR myself, and until the tarpon or tuna disillusionise 
me, sea-fishing means bass-fishing. Having that 
sporting gentleman at my door, I no longer hanker 

after the big pollack or game mackerel of Cornwall as I 
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did of yore. Really large fish of either kind must be sought 
on the outer grounds of the south-west corner of England, 
where the Atlantic swell just makes itself felt within the 
narrower limits imposed by the meeting of the two coasts. 
Down there, at Mevagissey or at the Lizard, you may 
kill monster pollack of nearly twenty pounds’ weight, using 
an appropriately stout rod and line, and anchoring your 
sailing-boat six or eight miles from land. Further down 
still, on the Pole Bank, beyond the Scillies, there are giant skate 
and ling awaiting the venturesome 
angler, who must be endowed with the 
muscle of a Sandow and the stomach 
of an ostrich to get the full measure 
of such fearful joy. 

The degree of sport, however, 
which any fish of particular size 
affords depends not alone on _ the 
weight and strength of the fish, 
but also on the lightness of the rod. 
Thus, judged by the true standard, 
a 5lb. pollack should give better 
sport on an 80z. split bamboo rod 
than one of twice the weight on one 
of the modern sea-rods so much in 
vogue. I have no desire to submit 
these sea-rods to immoderate criticism. 
They are the result of immense 
thought and patient experiment on 
the part of the trade, in response 
to a definitely expressed demand for 
such an article, and, in their own 
legitimate sphere, which is_ the 
capture of large fish in deep water, 
or of even smaller surface fish when 
sailing along and using heavy leads, 
they have no rival. I do _ not, 
however, welcome their introduction 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” in the pursuit of bass, mackerel, 
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and pollack close in shore, for not 
merely are they unnecessarily power- 
ful, but no angler using them can 
experience the full delights of such 
sport. 

For such fishing the rift. trout- 
rod, recommended in the preceding 
article for bass, is out and away 
the most handy weapon, and, indeed, 
with the exception of the hook being 
four sizes smaller, or the Dublin- 
Limerick 3/o size, the rest of the 
gear is also identical. It there are 
only mackerel, that is to say if 
your boat is to cover only sandy 
ground, with the bait working close 
to the surface, finer gut and a yet 
smaller hook may be used. If, how- 
ever, the ground is rough and rocky, 
and the bait is likely to sink far 
below the surface, it is advisable to 
stick to the stouter tackle, as, 
although it may mean catching a 
mackerel or two the less in very 
clear, bright water, it will also 
mean saving a 5lb. pollack should 
it take a fancy to the bait. 
Such a pollack on the lightest Copyrgnt 
mackerel gear, though a_ source of 
excitement, is also productive of anxiety. Out runs the line; 
the rod bends to the frantic fish; and your gillie may stand in 
vain with the gaping net, while the boat drifts among the weed- 
covered rocks. You dare not give the plunging pollack the butt, 
for the light gut would never stand the strain. All you can do 
is to enjoy the sport while it lasts, and not give too violent 
expression to your wounded feelings if in the end the gear parts. 
If, on the other hand, you save your fish, it is something to be 
proud of. 

There is mackerel-fishing and mackerel-fishing. You can 
sail backwards and forwards through the shoals, like a charge of 
cavalry through a foot regiment, dashing over the waves and 
towing the glistening bait of mackerel skin at a great pace. The 
rod is almost out of place here, the handline of the fishermen 
being better adapted to such vigorous work. Ifa rod be used, 
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it must be of the above-mentioned sea-rod patcern. My own 
preference, however, is for drifting lazily on summer seas, the 
bait, a living sand-eel of the smallest procurable size (these 
dwarfs must be picked up outside the seine, as they slip 
through the meshes as soon as the bunt is clear of the water), 
being trailed slowly astern, the light trout rod and other tackle, as 
already described. The mackerel varies, like all other fish, in 
the manner in which he takes the bait. Some days you can sit 
and smoke peacefully while the mackerel hook themselves on at 
the rate of about one every half minute, and all the angler has 
to do is to play them quietly, and with every allowance for their 
sudden sheering under the boat and out on either quarter, to the 
landing-net. Other days there are, though, which, if less satis- 
factory to the larder, are far more sporting, and on these the 


mackerel bite shyly and are generally finer and fewer. Every 


fish has to.be earned; struck first and then played with the 
care that is the due of a lightly-hooked victim; and if it is 
calm enough, as it always should be for this fishing to be 
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perfection, you will do well to stand up to the enemy and give your 
whole attention to the sport. The first intimation is a twitching 
knock at the rod top; then, when this is responded to in time, 
the greenheart top bends to the rush, and the sport, while it 
lasts, is excellent. If the sand-eels run out, then a small bait of 
skin cut from the side of the tail will do equally well, 
and has the advantage of lasting for a score of fish. At 
the same time, nothing is equal to the living sand-eel, and 
those who have once fished with it are not likely to change their 
fancy. 

The mackerel play close to the surface, within view, indeed, 
of the men posted on the cliffs to signal their movements to the 
netsmen. Only a very light lead is therefore needed, and I have 
caught scores, in fact, without using any lead at all, simply letting 
the line run slowly out and drift aimlessly with the swimming 
bait. The more naturally the bait 
works the better the fish will take it, 
and the least fragment of weed indeed 
on the hook is fatal to this as well as 
to bass-fishing. 

For the pollack, somewhat stouter 
gear is, as already suggested, advisable, 
and a 7/o (Dublin-Limerick) hook, as 
for bass, would be none too large, for 
the pollack has a wide mouth. In quite 
shallow water, say, up to six or eight 
feet in depth, no lead at all is necessary, 
the boat being kept almost stationary, 
or even, if preferred, anchored, and the 
bait, a larger sand-eel than is used for 
mackerel-fishing, one, in fact, more like 
those used for bass, being allowed to 
swim away with the tide. Those who 
have not before fished for pollack under 
these conditions are often surprised by 
the comparatively large fish, up to four 
% . or five pounds, that are sometimes 
taken in only a few feet of water. It 

aa is, however, useless, as a rule, to fish 
ce in such shallow water unless the sky 
be overcast and the water undis- 

“COUNTRY LIFE."  turbed by steamer or other traffic. 

Lonely pools, round rocky headlands, 
near which vessels dare not venture, are the most likely 
spots for this shallow-water pollack-fishing, though now 
and then the fish may be caught right in the fairway of a busy 
estuary. It is a peculiarity of these pollack that they usually 
bite in earnest for only half-an-hour, or at most three-quarters, 
each tide. The fact, moreover, that this brief activity is not 
always at the same state of tide, keeps the angler in suspense, 
and is a good thing for those who own boats for hire, since 
he is bound to be on the spot from slack low water, after 
which, and while the tide is flowing, the fish may begin to bite 
furiously at any moment. The pollack does not sheer on all 
sides when hooked like the mackerel, but generally heads for 
the bottom, from which, at all cost, save that of breaking the 
gut, the angler must keep it. 

The prettiest occasion of all is where the pollack and 
mackerel alternate, so that the angler hooks first one and 
then the other, thus getting every kind of variety in his fish. 
August and September are, on the whole, the best months for 
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this fishing, though the mackerel schools sometimes break up 
early in July, and there are years in which, with an abnormally 
fine autumn, the pollack remain on the inshore grounds through- 
out October. There are other baits for pollack, such as pilchard, 
herring, ragworm, or prawn, but I think that these are most 
killing in deeper water, the living sand-eel being absolutely first 
in shallow fishing ground. 

Other fish besides mackerel and pollack are caught in the 
same situations, and with the same bait and tackle, and it adds 
not a little to the pleasurable anticipation of these outings to know 
that at any moment a rolb. bass may be cruising round and 
may come across the bait, which he would not hesitate about 
taking. If the angler is using his lighter mackerel gear, it is 
improbable that he will ever make closer acquaintance with that 
bass, unless he is either a very fine fisherman or else unduly 
favoured by luck. The dash of a good bass in such fragile leash 
is infinitely more brilliant than that of the sulking pollack, and 
if the boat is at anchor, and the line on the winch is short, it is 
almost certainly a case of 

‘*That morn that parted me and bliss,” 
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T can have been no easy matter for a horse carrying a fully 
accoutred knight to withstand the furious charge of the 
opponent’s lance, or, when charging, to stop dead, firmly 
resting on his haunches, or, at his master’s bidding, to 
turn quickly to avoid the shock, and as rapidly charge 

again. But in those days when hand-to-hand combats on foot 
or on horseback decided the issues of battle, and when fair ladies 
withheld their favours from such knights as could not carry their 
colours to victory in the lists, the well ‘‘dressed’”’ horse was an 
essential to the knight or chevalier, and the “art of riding the 
great horse” only declined, it would seem, when charging in 
squadrons took away the pride and zest of the individual, and 
when gunpowder altered the arms of the combatant, although 
lance against lance continued to be used in contests in the tilting 
yards long after a serious raison d’étre had ceased to exist, and it 
was of no practical value except to show off the prowess of a 
rider in the ring. 

The war-horse had still to be trained, but, judging by 
complaints of past masters in the art, the interest in this training 
was not universal, and had gone out of use, even in the time of 
good Queen Bess. In her time we find Maisters Blundevill and 
Ashley, the latter Master of Her Majesty’s Jewell House, 
translating works from the Italian ‘‘ toong,” and adding there- 
unto for the benefit of their contemporaries, who, if we may 
believe them, were very contemptible horsemen. But English- 


































DELIVERING THE LANCE TO THE CAVALIER. 
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for there is no holding a determined bass in such circumstances. 
The last desperate resort, if the water were really shallow, would 
be to throw the rod overboard and quickly get up the anchor, 
so as to recover it. If the boat is not anchored, it should take 
a bad fisherman to lose a fish that is properly hooked, for you 
have only to follow it about until it is exhausted. A sporting 
change of theme is sometimes furnished when a large garfish 
seizes the drifting bait. This fearsome-looking, but very excellent 
eating, fish is like a flat green eel, with the tail of a mackerel 
and the beak of a woodcock. Its bones are green, its mouth 
is as hard as adamant, and it fights like an Irishman. It has 
a trying way of swimming a little faster than the angler can 
reel in, and then, when the line is slack, shaking its head 
rapidly like a terrier shaking a rat; and this is sometimes 
successful in dislodging the hook. Another fish occasionally 
captured in this way is the horse mackerel, or scad, a fish in 
shape not unlike a mackerel, but of duller hue and with a 
curious row of rough bumps along the middle line of the body. 
It plays something like the true mackerel when hooked, but is 
absolutely useless as food. ' _F. G. AFLaco. 


ROUSEL.” 


SALUTING TI/E COMPANY. 


men seem always to have been more disposed to ride across 
country or to race than to the skill of the riding school, all the 
tricks and eccentricities whereof came from Italy, Spain, and 
France; and in spite of the pains the authors named took to 
make their countrymen acquainted with the Italian menage, we 
find in the next century James II. appointing one Monsieur de 
Foubert for the governing of an academy. ‘One of the best 
Masters in Europe, a well-bred, good-natured, and ingenious 
Person, who has a stable of very fine horses, and the best 
masters for all sorts of exercises that are necessary for the 
accomplishment of a gentleman” ; and this because ‘the great 
saddle has been so slighted and‘ neglected in England for some 
years past.” ge 
To a later period belongs the book of William Cavendish, 
first Duke of Newcastle, on the ‘System of Horsemanship,” 
and he also remarks on the lack of knowledge shown by his 
countrymen in the ‘dressing of horses,” and their want of 
horsemanship; even the flattery of imitation does not prevent 
him from venting his scorn on “those who think to imitate me 
and do as I do, but do not do it.” He ends his “ Ep‘tome of 
Horsemanship” with the lordly assertion: ‘If this wor« pleases 
you I shall be thoroughly satisfied, if not I shall also be content 
in my own mind, because I know certainly that it is very good 
and better than anything that you have had before of this kind.” 
The Duke was right, for the text is explanatory and clear and the 
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TILTING AT THE TURK’S HEAD. 


illustrations delightful, showing his Grace seated nonchalantly 
at ease in his cavalier’s dress and hat with waving piume, while 
his horse trots, gallops, pirouettes, curvets, courbets, and does 
the Ballotade and Caprivle on the meads in front of Welbeck, 
Bolsover, or Ogle. After reading the text one can recognise 
each “air” done by the horse, so well are they illustrated. His 
Grace never fails to appear elegant in the picture, nor do we 
doubt that he did in real life, but it all savours more of a French 
grace and elegance than of an English manliness, and we may 
fancy that to the average English gentleman a good day with the 
hounds on a less well “dressed” horse would have been more 
to his taste than all these curvettings, volts, and demi-volts. 
When the horse was well trained, the rider had also much to 
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learn; in fact, we are told that it was a ‘‘ good helpe to be born 
under a good constellation, inclining you to follow continuallie, 
with a fervent zeale the schoole of Mars.” But to make one 
a perfect horseman three other things were also requisite: 
‘ Firste, to know how and when to help your horse ; secondlie, 
how and when to correct him; and thirdly, how and when to 
cherish him and make much of him.” 
Given such a perfect rider as the Duke, one might exclaim 
with Shakespeare : 
** But this gallant 
Ifad witchcraft in’t ; he grew unto his seat ; 
And to such wond’rous doing brought his horse, 
As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast ; so far he topp’d my thought, 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 
Come short of what he did.” 
or: 
** Well could he ride, and often men would say, 
That horse his mettle from his rider takes ! 
Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 
What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he makcs! 
And controversy hence a question takes, 
Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Or he his manage by the well-doing steed.” 


On the Continent the riding school seems always to have 





THROWING THE JAVELIN AT THE TURK’S HEAD. 


been far more important than it was with us, and tiltings with 
the lance and sword, displays not unlike those we see at military 
tournaments, have ever been the vogue there as a means of 
displaying both military and civilian horsemanship. Such a 
“carousel,” as it was called, is shown in the drawings here given 
by Ridinger. It is taking place in an enclosed riding school, 
and the spectators are all seated at one end of the building ina 
gallery. The horseman starts from the opposite end on his left. 
He receives his lance from the attendant, and carries it with the 
point upwards, pacing his horse gently along the wall till he 
reaches the end, then he starts to gallop across the school under 
the gallery of spectators, turns in his gallop when just beyond 
the centre, so that his turn brings him just halfway across the 
school, and facing the spectators; here he salutes by lowering 
his lance, as shown in our second picture. He then turns again 
and finishes his gallop across, and starts his horse on his career 
at full speed down the school with his lance couched. A wooden 
Turk’s head placed on a bracket has to be struck off it by him 
in the middle of his career. The third picture shows us the 
cavalier tilting at it. This done he brings his horse to the 
“stop” at the lower end of the course, trots across again to the 
starting point, and, without waiting, delivers his lance to an 
attendant and receives a loaded pistol, and once more paces and 
gallops his horse to the saluting point, finishes his gallop, cocks 
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his pistol, and in mid-career fires it at another Turk’s head as 
shown in picture four. The next weapon is a small dart, which 
js handed to him on his delivering up of the pistol, and in 
saluting had to be waved over the head (fifth picture). Then 
there was tilting at the ring, perhaps one of the most difficult 
feats of precision on horseback; and lastly, striking the Turk’s 
héad placed low on the ground with a sword. A good performer 
would iift the head up on the tip of his sword and thus salute 
the assembly, dropping the head as he lowered the sword to 
salute. The Turks’ heads were all placed in different positions 
jn the arena, and although the cavalier always started from one 
end of the school and rode up and saluted the company, his 
cavieve was a different one each time, according to the instructions 
given by Ridinger, who in his text has a ground plan with all 
the different courses marked out on it. 

Ridinger drew an immense number of horses; the principal 
ones are the following series: (1) The breeds of horses, in thirty- 
two plates, amongst which there are two representations of 
English hunters; (2) The Turkish horses, four plates; (3) Horses 
at grass, one large plate; (4) Horse cures, in six plates; (5) The 
“new art of riding,” of which there are twenty-two plates; 
(6) The “ new riding school,” with eighteen plates; (7) ‘ School 
and country horses,”’ with forty-six plates; (8) The “ large riding 
school,” in six plates—this was the series we lately reproduced 
in these pages; (9) The “ pleasure ride,” with two plates of the 
same large size as the last. Besides these various series 
exclusively devoted to the horse there are a number of horse 
pictures in other natural history or sporting series turned out by 
this Augsburg master during a long and diligent life (1698-1767). 

FLORENCE BaILLiE-GROHMAN. 


THE FRUIT FIELDS . . 
OF STRATHMORE. 


r | NHERE is no greater gambler than the man who, taking the odds 





that Nature offers, throws his money into her teeming lap in the 
hope that he may receive back a hundredfold. Dame Nature is 
no welsher—she gives a run for the money. You may lose, and 
many who do have only themselves to blame. You may win, and then 
she pays up handsomely. To none of her clients does she offer longer 
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TING AT THE RING. 


TIL 
odds than to the fruit-grower, but he must be prepared to wait two or 
three years for settling day. 

__ The great fruit-growing district of Scotland has Blairgowrie as its centre, 
with a radius of a very few miles. Within this area thousands of tons of 
small fruit are raised yearly, and despatched to all parts of the kingdom to be 
Converted into jam. The fruits chiefly cultivated are raspberries, strawberries, 
and black currants. Of these, raspberries are on the whole the most satis- 
factory crop, though they require a greater outlay than the others in the first 
two years. They can be grown successfully in light soil, but are greedy 


feeders, and require plenty of manure. The chief expense in connection 
with them is the erection of posts and wires on which they are trained, 
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SWORD PRACTICE AT THE TURK’'S HEAD. 


Strawberries will do well in the poorest soil, and the initial outlay is small; 
but the plants only last. for four years, and the price is not so good as that 
obtained for raspberries.. Black currants are a gold-mine situated above a 
volcano, They cost little to plant, and seldom require manuring, but they 
are subject to a devastating disease, known locally as ‘‘big bud,” which, if 
not very carefully watched, may be the destruction of the whole crop. This 
disease shows itself in the early spring, and any plants infected should at once 
be rooted out and burnt. The prices obtained vary considerably. In an 
average year raspberries bring £25 per ton, strawberries £20, aud black 
currants £40. The average yield per acre, after the first two years, is from 
two to three tons. The initial outlay for a mixed fruit farm may be taken at 
450 per acre, and the cost per annum, after the first two years, at £25, 
including picking. 

It will be seen from these figures that a very handsome margin of profit 
remains for the cultivator, even after paying a rent of from £4 to £6 per acre. 
But the landed proprietor who leases his land to fruit-growers must beware 
of the Market Gardeners’ Act. He can best protect himself against heavy 
claims by inserting a clause to the effect that the land is to be left 72 grass 
at the termination of the lease. This is no hardship to the tenant, for.his 
profits during the period of his lease should work out at over £40 an acre per 
annum. This year the price of fruit is high. The failure of the fruit crop in 
England is partly responsible fur this, and another cause may be the stricter 
supervision over imported fruit. The importation of soft fruit into this 
country from the Continent is a matter of the greatest moment both to the 
British grower and the consumer of jam, for soft fruit very quickly rots in 
the barrels, and if it is several days on the journey it reaches the boilers in a 
state of fermentation, Passenger trains and special rates are the one hope of 
the grower of fruit and the consumer of jam. 

From a social point of view fruit-growing certainly has its drawbacks. 
The picking season brings into the neighbourhood the riff-raff of the large 
towns, intent on an outing in the country at remunerative wages. Kent with 
its hop fields knows of this invasion at the time of harvest. To Blairgowrie 
the converging forces of the destitute and degenerate flock—from DunZee 
beyond the Sidlaws, from Perth along the broad Tay-side, and even from the 
smoke-stacks of Glasgow in the west—men slouching and unkempt, women 
with hard-drawn faces and squalid children clinging to their skirts—a rabble 
host on which dirt, poverty, and drink have set their blatant trade marks, 
The fruit-growers house them in sheds or tents, where they herd together 
indiscriminately. ; 

There are not many districts in the United Kingdom where the 
sportsman walks the strawberries for partridges, or drives out the long rows of 
raspberry canes for the straying pheasant. In the neighbourhood of 
Blairgowrie there are few farmers who have not their two or three acres of 
fruit, and there are many who grow it on a far more extensive scale—in one 
case, at least, to the extent of eighty acres. And so it happens that the 
shooter frequently bags his brace of birds among the strawberries, and follows 
the covey to the sheltering rows of canes, 

The success of the fruit-growers in the Blairgowrie district must not be 
taken to mean that a fortune awaits whoever plants out a fewacres of 
raspberries. The soil and climate of the neighbourhood are peculiarly suitable 
to fruit culture, and this might not be the case in other districts. But where 
raspberries grow wild, it may be presumed that they will flourish if cultivated. 
Then, again, the fruit industry around Blairgowrie is of twenty-five years’ 
growth; every buyer in the market knows of it, and the fruit is readily 
disposed of at good prices; the railway knows of it, and makes special 
arrangements accordingly; the pickers in the towns know of it, and flock in 
hundreds to the district when the fruit is ripening. It is an industry that has 
been built up with shrewdness and patience, and it is an in ‘ustry that pays, 
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BURTON AGNES, 
YORKSHIRE, 


FHE SEAT OF . 


Mr. T. L. WICKHAM. BOYNTON. 


— 


——— 


URTON AGNES, the ancient home of the Boyntons, 
is one of the most beautiful Tudor and Jacobean 
houses in Yorkshire, and, indeed, aimost in England. 
It has features that are uncommon, and to the 
practised eye betrays the influence of locality in its 

architecture. It is more richly embellished by the craft of the 
carver in wood, stone, and marble than almost any other house 
that one is acquainted with. Lying in a pleasant country 
between Driffield and Bridlington, it is surrounded by woodland, 
and, standing upon a slight eminence, commands a view over 
the lower country of Holderness, while behind it are the leve! 
edges of the Wolds, where the chalk rises from below the drift 
to reach out its length to the white cliffs of Flamborough. An 
interesting country ‘lies between the Wolds and the sea, ‘built up 
from the spoils of half a world, drifted by the long sweep of the 
ocean into the prehistoric bay which once opened between 
Flamborough and some point that stood out like the Spurn, so 
creating a region where forests grew, inhabited by the Irish elk, 
the boar, the wolf, and, the red and fallow deer, and the deep- 
chested wild oxen—a district swept over again by sand and silt, 
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THE GATE-HOUSE. 
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sunk lower, and now with its bare boulder cliffs holding an 
unequal. contest with the all-engulfing sea. It is an historic 
district, too, of some rural fame, rich in agricultural possibilities, 
and generally possessing an air of prosperity. 

Burton Agnes came to the Boyntons through the marriage 
of Sir Matthew Boynton of Barmston with the daughter of 
Sir Henry Griffith of Burton Agnes. Shortly after the 
Conquest the Boyntons took their name from a place near 
Bridlington so called, and they came into possession of Barmston, 
near the Holderness shore, by the marriage of an heiress in the 
fifteenth century. Sir Matthew Boynton, who was a man of 
note in his shire, was knighted at Whitehall on May 6th, 1618, 
and within a week was raised to the baronetage. He repre- 
sented Heydon in Parliament, and afterwards Scarborough, 
and was sheriff in 1628-29, and again from 1643 to 1645. Taking 
sides with the Parliament, he assisted in the capture of Sir John 
Hotham, who had planned to surrender Hull to the King. It 
was Sir Matthew’s son and successur, Sir Francis Boynton of 
Barmston, who succeeded to Burton Agnes, in February, 1654, 
on the death of his maternal uncle, Sir Henry Griffith. From 
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that time forward, successive baronets of the family lived on 
their paternal estates, sometimes representing neighbouring 
constituencies in Parliament, often acting as High Sheriffs, and 
being almost invariably Justices of the Peace. Sir Griffith 
Boynton, the third baronet, born in 1654, greatly improved 
the mansion house of Burton Agnes, and traces of his work may 
yet be found. The late baronet, Sir Henry, was very popular 
in the shire, and took a prominent part in all local affairs. His 
cousin, the present baronet, who succeeded in 189g, has_ his 
residence at Barmston. Sir Henry left a great deal of the property 
10 his only daughter, Miss Cycely M. Boynton, who married 
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Mr. Thomas Lamplugh Wickham in 1899, that gentleman 
assuming the additional name of Boynton. 

We are concerned mostly with the interior of this remark- 
able edifice, but the pictures of the gate-house and of a portion of 
the entrance front will indicate the beautiful external character. 
It has been persistently asserted that Inigo Jones was concerned 
in altering the plans and in making additions to the house, in or 
about the year 1628, before the Boyntons were in possession, but 
there appears to be no real evidence of the fact. Certainly, the 
gate-house, with its four octagonal turrets, its cupolas, and all its 
picturesque quaintness, would be worthy of him, and there is 
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Copyright THE HALL 


something in the rather unusual entrance to the house, with its 
fonic and Corinthian columns, and its achievements of arms, that 
bespeaks the care of some master-hand architect. It will, of 
course, be noticed that some of the mullioned windows have 
given place to windows of a later date, but the mixture of styles 
1s not without a certain charm. 

The true note of the place is struck when we set foot in the 
entrance hall, and find a richness of carving and an elaboration 
of effect which are quite unusual. The chimney-piece of stone 
and marble is a truly wonderful work. Coupled Ionic columns, 
covered with floral arabesques, and a bracket in the middle of 
the mantel, support a very elaborately carved panel, which 
represents the parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. It 
would almost appear that some foreign hand had been at work 
here. Above this curious carving are three armorial panels, 
with caryatid figures between them, the whole of the work being 
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of exceeding richness. A pediment completes the design, with 
the arms and quarterings of the Boyntons on a shield in the 
middle. The panelling of the room is very beautiful, and most 
elaborately worked, and the round. headed arches add to the appear- 
ance of richness. Here, also, is a noble screen of oak, which 
was brought from Barmston Hall, and yet seems in no wise 
inappropriate to Burton Agnes. There are two round-arched 
doorways, and above them an entablature, supported by six 
coupled Ionic columns. Most quaintly sculptured in the panels 
of the next range are the four evangelists, with symbolical 
figures, and like features complete the design above. ‘The effect 
of the cream colour with which this remarkable piece of work 
has been painted, is certainly remarkable, and there may well be 
diverse opinions, also, as to the practice of varnishing carved 
oak panelling as at Burton Agnes. Still another strange 
carving, now in the hall, but brought from the drawing-room, 
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is a very curious Dance of Death, carved out of one solid 
block of oak, about 8ft. long and 5ft. wide, the ancient legend 
being curiously represented in a very elaborate manner, which 
seems to betray a foreign origin. 

We may now ascend the noble stairway, passing beneath a 
semi-circular arch, supported by pilasters very much enriched. 
Double rows of pillars add to the elaboration, and give the 
approach to the upper rooms a very attractive appearance. This 
quaint staircase brings the visitor to the Long Gallery, which 
has a very old-world aspect, with its carved roof designed to 
imitate trellis-work, intertwined with roses and creepers. From 
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the windows remarkably fine views of the surrounding country 
are obtained. Although the Oak Room is not the largest apart- 
ment in the house, it is generally thought the most beautiful. 
‘The character of the panelling is both rich and unusual, 
there being in each compartment an octagon with a plain cross 
above and below, while the cresting is a twisted floral pattern, 
and there is excellent conventional work in the cornices. The 
mantel has Corinthian columns freely treated, placed as if to 
support the roof, and between them is singular allegorical 
carving. Some of the pilasters have floral patterns, and the 
Tudor rose often appears. The ceiling has a convoluted floral 
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design, and adds to the extreme richness of the effect. The 
elaboration is of a kind almost to defy description, but the 
pictures will show the very remarkable character of the place. 

A similar wealth of handicraft is, indeed, found almost 
everywhere, notably in the chimney-piece of the dining-room, 
and the panelling of the drawing-room. The boudoir is in a 
different style, and is almost unique, the walls being covered 
with Chinese embroideries of great value. 

Such a place as Burton Agnes could scarcely be without its 
ghost, and the story told of the nightly visitant is so curious as 
to be worthy of a place here. It carries back the mind to the 
time when three sisters were co-heiresses of Burton Agnes, and, 
according to the legend, appear to have been greatly concerned 
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in the building of the place. One of them, who had a very 
special interest in the picturesque mansion, made her sisters 
promise that, after her death, her head should be removed from 
her body, and be preserved within the house she loved. The 
promise was made to pacify her, but, when she was dead, it was 
forgotten, and, shortly thereafter, great disturbances in the hall 
betokened her disquiet and the return of her ghost to the scene 
of her mortal pilgrimage. In alarm, the coffin was then brough 
to the surface, and ghoulish hands carried the head of the 
deceased lady into the mansion, whereupon all the disturbances 
ceased. Time passed on, and one day a maid-servant threw the 
mummified remain from a window, and it fell upon a passing 
waggon, which seemed rooted as by magic to the road, and 
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could not be moved until the skull was restored to its place. 
Again, one of the Boyntons, who was sceptical of the lady’s 
power, had the skull buried in the park, but the dreadful wailings 
began afresh, and ceased only when the skull had been restored. 
Such legends are attached to many old houses, but few places 
can seem so appropriate for the ghostly footfall as the oak-panelled 
chambers of Burton Agnes Hail. 

In conclusion, some reference may be made to the very 
interesting church of the village, which is intimately associated 
with the hall. The vicarage was held for a long time by Arch 
deacon Wilberforce, who was the first in this part of Yorkshire 
to restore his church. On the north side of the nave is a Transi- 
tion Norman arcade, with massive piers and pointed arches, 
while the arcade on the opposite side is more decidedly Early 
english. The pew of the Boyntons is on the north side, and 
beyond it, in a chapel, are monuments and effigies of the Griffiths 
who possessed Burton Agnes in Elizabethan times. The monu- 
ment of Sir Henry Griffith and his wives is very curious, being 
an altar tomb, of which the side panels are formed of piled-up 
bones, and on the top are three stone coffins. Archdeacon 
Wilberforce found the Transition Norman font of the ancient 
edifice used as a flower vase in the vicarage garden, and restored 
it to its right place. 

it will be seen that there is much at Burton Agnes to attract 
those who delight in our ancient architecture. In most old 
English houses we find merely armorial or purely decorative 
enrichment, but at Burton Agnes the craftsman has directed his 
ability to the representation of sacred and other subjects and 
personages with considerable force, and yet with much archaic 
quaintness. It is, however, needless to describe further the 
features of this fine old Yorkshire mansion. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


New SWEET PE‘s, 

T might be thought that the utmost limits of flower colouring and form 
were reached in the Sweet Pea, and, in a’measure, this is so. Many 
of the varieties named by nurserymen ard others are so like one 
another that to call them distinct savours of an attempt to foist 
so-called novelties upon a believing public. If the National Sweet Pea 
Socicty—though we detest the multiplication of small societies—does 

no other good than to keep the true sorts clear of the synonyms, and act as a 
censor for the public’s good, its existence will not be in vain, Atthe society’s 
excellent exhibition a few days ago some quite new varieties were shown, and 
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none was more delightful thana small and neat flower of wonderful colouring, 
called Scarlet Gem. Its sturdy little segments glow with a warm crimson- 
scarlet-red shade, a mixture of all three, and happily without a trace of 
crude purple or magenta. The want of pure, clearly-coloured selfs is 
evident in the Sweet Pea as in other flowers, and Scarlet Gem we welcome for 
iis brilliancy and effect in a tent, and probably in the garden, though we have 
not seen it in the full glare of a summer sun. A variety of a different 
character is Florence Molyneux, which has been well described as ‘* very 
dainty.” Its flowers seem on ‘‘ tiptoe for a flight,” and their bold size has 
no suggestion of coarseness ; they are white with a marginal flanking of soft 
purplish rose. A very good white is Margaret, which seems likely to supersede 
even the famous Sadie Burpee and Dorothy Eckford ; but, of course, it is 
unfair to criticise until it is known how they behave in the garden, and of 
that the writer has had no experience. There were several flowers of pink 
shades, but the most pronounced in this colouring was a variety named Miss 
Willmott, which seemed to be in every stand; and, of course, in the many 
beautiful collections there were the old favourites, which will long remain so, 
in spite of the novelties that arise yearly to rival their colouring and shape. 
It may be interesting to give the names of the best self flowers in the class 
for nineteen varieties. They were: Duke of Westminster (purple), the Hon, 
Mrs. E. Kenyon (soft yellow), Coccinea (salmon red), one of the best of its 
colour, Jeannie Gordon (creamy white touched with rose), and the beautiful 
lavender Lady Grisel Hamilton. These we shouid call, to use the language 
of the catalogue, ‘‘ indispensable.” Of the white flowers none is prettier 
than Sadie Burpee, though some declare in favour of Dorothy Eckford, One 
of the ways of achieving success is to rigidly pick off the faded flowers before 
they have a chance of maturing seed. Sweet Peas, even in hot and dry 
weather, are very long-lasting when they are not called upon to bear a double 
burden—flowers and seed. 
THE LOGANBERRY—A PROLIFIC AND PLEASANT FRUIT, 

The Loganberry, which we praised years ago in CouNTRY LIFE, has 
come to stay. We have enjoyed its large RKaspberry-like, agreeably acid fruits 
on many occasions of late, and this shows its increasing popularity. A 
basketful of fruits gathered from a north wall and sent to us recently were 
firm, rich without mawkiness, and of good colour, the sort of fruit that could 
be sent a long distance without turning into pulp on the journey. A Rasp- 
berry must be picked from the tree for its rich flavour to be enjoyed, and it soon 
suffers when picked or exposed long to the sun, One of the most noted growers of 
the Loganberry writes : ‘‘The American Blackberries, to which the Loganberry 
is closely allied, are not a great success in this country, as they make too 
much wood. This, however, is not the case with the Loganberry. Although 
it grows with remarkable freedom, it also fruits prodigiously on the wood made 
the previous year, while for cooking and preserving it is invaluable. It is a 
fruit for all gardens also, as it is indifferent about soil and situation. I recently 
saw a large breadth of Loganberries in the North of England grown specially 
for jam-making, but it is not bad for dessert, although some may regard it as 
too acid. When, however, it is dead ripe, the flavour is very pleasant. It 
fruits from July to the end of August, or even later in the South of England. 
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It may be described as a large Blackberry with 
a dash of Raspberry flavour in it. The raiser, 
Judge Logan, said that it originated by crossing 
these fruits, and he strongly advises that the 
plant be grown from layers or divisions, as it 
does not always come true from seed. The 
long and strong growths, varying from r2ft. to 
15ft., must be taken care of, as these bear fruit 
the following season. I train my plants to a 
wall or fence, and when grown in this way they 
yield a very heavy crop. After the fruits have 
been gathered, cut out the old canes and train in 
the new wood. No further work is necessary until 
June, when the growths will need support to 
bear the crop of fruit. Give plenty of water 
during the growing season, and plant if possible 
in loam, giving a little liquid manure occasionally 
ora mulch over the surface. The Loganberry 
soon fruits when well looked after.” 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING ROSES FOR 
PILLARS, ARCHES, ETC,—CONTINUED. 
The following are of moderate vigour, but 

they make up for any deficiency in increased 

bushiness, so that if one desires to clothe the 
base of a pillar or arch, a selection should be 
made from this list: 

Longworth Rambler.—A charming  semi- 
double Rose with light red flowers ; the foliage 
is nearly evergreen, 

Climbing Belle Siebrecht.—A vigorous form 
of this well-known Rose, with flowers quite as 
beautiful as those of the type. 

Gruss an Teplits.—A fine scarlet, sweetly 
fragrant, and almost indispensable. 

hardou Job,—This is- semi-double, with 
enormous velvety crimson petals, and a spiendid 
colour. 

Gloire des Rosomanes.—<A brilliant scarlet, 
very late, and free blooming. 

William Allen Richardson.—This_ old 
favourite does not grow so xapidly when planted 
against a pillar or arch as it does on a wall, but 
we have found the lovely orange colour will 
develop better when the Rose is planted in the 
open. 

Fellenberg.—A pretty rosy pink, exceedingly 
free and useful. 

Common blush China and Armosa.—Both 
these Roses, generally used for ‘massing, answer 
well for pillars and arches, the latter more for 
filling up the base, but both are very free 
flowering. 

Billiard et Barre.-—A golden yellow Rose 
of much beauty ; quite first-rate. 

Ards Rover and Ards Pillar.—These are two Roses of great beauty. 

Mme. Wagram.—This has huge Grace Darling-like flowers, produced in 
strong growths. 

ouquet a’ Or.—-A familiar and excellent Rose ; the flowers individually 
are handsomer than those of Gloire de Dijon. 

Fabvier.—A brilliant monthly Rose and one that grows readily to a 
height of 4ft. 

SEASONABLE WorK. 


One of the keen rosarian’s delights is to bud his own Roses, and much 
cepends upon the character of the season as to whether this is a success or 
failure. When growth is slow it is not easy to bud; the work is made less 
difficult by giving both stocks and plant a thorough soaking of water a day 
or two beforehand, taking special care not to remove too many buds ata 
time, or not to delay in inserting them once they are taken off, for they soon 
lose their natural moisture and become limp. In the case of dwarf seedling 
Briars insert the buds as close to the ground as possible, and if they have 
more than one shoot to be operated upon, the bud should go quite close to 
the base, so that it may be buried well below the surface in future plantings. 
Layer border Carnations as previously advised, sow seeds of such good 
biennials as Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, and Antirrhinums, and also make 
sowings of hardy flowers—Carnations, Pinks, and so forth. It will soon be 
needful to think about bulb-planting, the Daffodils to go in first. Many of 
the early-flowering Lilies may be lifted now, especially the Madonna Lily, 
which may be lifted with entire safety, and if necessary stored for two or 
three months without injury ; indeed, it is wise so to treat stock tainted with 
disease after a thorough sun-ripening for some weeks. Remove dead and 
decaying flowers from Roses, shrubs, and all things likely to suffer through 
seed production. Propagate Zonal Pelargoniums, better known as Geraniums, 
and take special note of a variety called F, V. Raspail Improved, which is 
wonderfully brilliant. It is a pure scarlet. The cuttings may be inserted in 
the open ground. 

RANDOM NOTES. 


Strawherry Latest of All.—The Strawberry season was one of the briefest 
cn record, and is now practically over. Of course, the delicious little 
alpines go on until autumn, and welcome they are for preserving or dessert. 
One of the latest and best of Strawberries is Laxton’s Latest of All. It is 
not, though its name suggests so, the latest of all, but one of them, while the 
ilavour is excellent. It does not crop so freely as Royal Sovereign, but may 
be compared to British Queen for quality, having that superb Strawberry for 
one of its parents. 

The Neglect of the Verbena.—lIt is interesting to note that our contem- 
porary the Garden is asking why the Verbena should not be restored to its 
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old-time popularity. Of course we know that 
the fungus disease has played havoc “with the 
plant, as it has done also with the Hollyhock, 
but such healthy examples as were shown by Miss 
Willmott at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society should make those who 
value this beautiful flower think how much colour 
is lost in English gardens through its absence. 
Miss Willmott raised the variety Warley shown 
on that occasion. It is a flower of intense 
scarlet colouring and exceptionally free. As our 
contemporary wisely remarked some time ago, 
if the Verbena is to regain its lost popularity, 
it will probably be through the medium of good 
strains of seedlings. The difficulty lies not so 
much in summer culture as in winter freserva- 
tion, when fungoid and other insect pests infest 
them and debilitate the stock, which thus 
becomes useless either for propagation or sub- 
sequent planting out. All this evil can be 
avoided by relying upon a fresh stock of plants 
raised from seed each year. If those who are 
trying to popularise and improve the Verbena 
would work with a view to securing good 
strains, in distinct self colours, of varieties that 
could be raised from seed, and be relied upon 
to come fairly true, their labour would be better 
rewarded. In many gardens we have seen excel- 
lent patches of Verbenas, as healthy and free 
blooming as the most fastidious could desire. 
The plants were raised from seed, which is sown 
in separate colours, and these from the seed in 
question proved very true in colour and habit of 
growth, At all times healthy seedling plants 
have an immense advantage over those propagated 
by cuttings from a stock which has been coddled, 
and is, perhaps, diseased and weakly. There 
is no reason why the Verbena, like Asters, 
Stocks, and other things, might not be im- 
proved in this way, and rigidly selected until we 
have distinct strains, rich in all the variety of 
hues characteristic of the flower, procacing 
seed which, saved with care and in separate 
colours, might be thoroughly relied upon. 

Kochia Scoparia.—This is a_ charming 
grassy plant which we have seen exhibited occa- 
sionaily by Messrs. Cannell and Sons ot 
Swanley. It is known as the Mock or Summer 
Cypress, and has small greenish flowers. The 
best way to grow it is in a pot, when the 
exceptionally cool green colouring of the foliage 
may be enjoyed near the eye. The seed should 
GARDNER. be sown in April like that of any other annual, 
and ‘the seedlings pricked off and potted when 
required, Last year Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, showed some plants 
in early September which were ‘‘ planted out about the middle of May.” 
They were taken up from tie ground and potted. 


The BIRDS of TENNYSON. 


T may appear to be something of a paradox, but nevertheless 
it is absolutely true, that a poet of Nature ought not to 
know too much of natural history. The reason will be 
much more obvious to the student and critic of poetry 
than to the ornithologist or the botanist, but it is simply 

this—that over-much detail is always fatal to the finest literary 
effect, and if a poet began to be too particular about the species, 
age, and so forth, of the creatures he alluded to, his poetry would 
quickly become prose. Take, for example, a well-known passage 
from Shakespeare : 
‘“<Tt was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good-night.” 

Change that to the barn-owl or the wood-owl or the eagle-owl, 
and at once the effect is lost. All such books, therefore, as the 
one before us, ‘The Birds of Tennyson” (Porter), by Watkin 
Watkins, must be more or less an attempt to apply the standards 
of prose to verse. In this case, too, the author scarcely seems 
to have appreciated the truth about the late Laureate. Alfred 
Tennyson was short-sighted, and very possibly this defect was 
accentuated by a habit of his youth. The children at the 
Rectory, when they were supposed to have gone to bed at night, 
went up to the large room which is still shown as Alfred’s study, 
and there, with the aid of candle-ends, saved or purloined during 
the daytime, they passed several hours in reading. The extent 
to which this was done may be guessed from the fact that it left 
Alfred with a permanent habit of putting the paper close to his 
eyes when he was reading, just as he did when trying to decipher 
print by means ofa tallow candle. Now in regard to tne forms and 
colours of birds, he was at the mercy of this defective eyesight, 
and though it is quite right in a sense to say that he was a good 
observer, it was as a poetic, and not as a scientific, observer. 
He delighted to listen to the lark singing as it ascended into the 
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sky, and he boasted of being able tc 
know from the sound the particular 
moment at which the lark stopped to 
begin his descent; but this was the 
device of a man who was obliged to 
substitute hearing for sight. The fine 
descriptions of natural history in 
Tennyson did not at all depend upon 
knowledge, but upon poetic vision. 
Take a few of them, and note how 
slight is the information on which they 
are founded, and yet how exquisite is 
the imagination that pictured them. 
For example: 

**The building rook’ll caw from the windy tall 

elm tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea.” 
‘*When from the dry dark wold the summer 

airs blow cool 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the 

bulrush in the pool.” 
‘The moon like a rick on fire wa: rising: over 
the dale, 

And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me 

chirrupt the nightingale.” 
‘**T heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 
We might mulcply the number of the 
quotations indefinitely ; in not one of 
them does any special knowledge of 
natural history enhance the effect or 
the value. Our point might be further 
illustrated from a well-known mistake 
made by Tennyson, when, in the course 
of a number of exquisite natural images, 
he had this: 


‘* The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee.” 


MILL OR 


In later editions this line was changed into 
** The swallow stopt as he hunted the fly.” 


Lord Tennyson, as he always tried to do, had taken a lesson 
from his reviewers; but we doubt whether the poetry was 
improved by it. A case almost parallel occurs with another poet, 
namely, Rossetti, where you have in all the late editions “ than 
deep water even” substituted for “ water stilled at even,” and 
one wonders how a poet could make such a prosaic correction. 
The effect of reading such a book as this “‘ Birds of Tennyson” 
is to reduce to the level of prose every passage that is 
quoted. Of what earthly consequence is it to know that the 
wild birds of the English Parnassus number less than 100, 
while the wild birds of the latest ornithological authority number 
384? It is a mere confusion of two very different things—fact 
and fancy, information and vision. 


4d FARM FOR TROUT. 


ALDOCK is a little town in Hertfordshire which, 
although only about fifty miles from London, is very 
little known to Londoners; but those who have been 
there love the place for its rural simplicity and quiet. 
There has been established at Norton, near Baldock, 
brothers— 
Messrs. Cookson—a 
trout’ farm, which 
proves really interest- 
ing to anglers. They 
have had some ten 
years’ experience in 
this curious and 
delicate art, and 
during that time have 
brought it to a high 
degree of perfection. 
Those who are 
thinking of creating 
a similar establish- 
ment will be glad to 
know the points that 
have proved to be of 


by two 





most advantage in 
this one. First, it is 
quite close to the 


station-—only about 
a mile distant—which 
is a matter of 
high importance in 
an industry which 
depends on supplying 
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customers at a distance. In the second 
place, the supply of water is in- 
exhaustible, since it comes from the 
river Ivel, a stream abounding with 
all sorts of natural trout food, such as 
fresh-water shrimps, and other small 
creatures of the rivulet. 

Here the two brothers have 
started to rear brown trout, rainbow 


trout, Loch Levens, Mackinnons, 
Bavarian great lake trout,  steel- 
headed salmon, Clarkii trout, and 


grayling. The first three constitute 
the staple supplies, and are reared 
on a very large scale indeed, the 
rainbow, which is so very popular 
everywhere just now, being thought 
a great deal of in this fishery. The 
Ivel has long been known to anglers 
for the size and quality of its brown 
trout, and when the water was pur- 
chased in August, Igo1, they ran to 
6lb., 8lb., glb., and even tolb. in 


weight. The general practice is to 
mate large female fish with small 
males. 


The hatching-house is a_ very 
large one, and affords accommoda 
tion for the treatment of 1,000,000 
eggs. lt is fitted with all the most 
modern improvements, and lighted 
by electricity made on the premises. 
This part of the place is being very 
largely extended, and another hatchery 
is being fitted up to hold 5,000,000 
eggs. 

There are six large stock ponds 
fed from the river, and twenty-seven 
fry ponds supplied from a separate scurce. The latter will 
hold 20,000 fry each, which are kept there till they are six 
months old, when they are sorted out and put into larger 
ponds. After the brown trout leave the hatching-house, they 
spend the next six weeks in a fast little stream of running water, 
from 3in. to 4in. deep, with a gravel bottom. All who have 
been engaged in fish hatching know that these trout are the most 
difficult to rear, and that is why they are placed in quick- 
running water. which compels them to keep their head up 
stream. Exactly in the same way as natural brown trout do, 
they lie on the aiert for passing food, both natural and artificial. 
At the head of the fry ponds there is a watercress-bed planted 
for growing natural food; but artificial food is placed in the 
water six times a day for them. On this fishery, meat, in the 
form of liver only, is used as artificial food during the fry stage. 
In regard to water for stocking heavier fish, there are six ponds 
for yearlings and three very large ponds for two year old fish, 
which are capable of holding from 50,000 to 150,000. 

The proprietors have recently secured a long lease of an 
old mill-head, about five acres in extent, through which the 
river Ivel flows, and only a short distance from the hatchery. 
It is a lovely piece of water, whereon a local sportsman informs 
us that he has often had the pleasure of killing trout up to 3lb., 
and he says that he has never been bothered with anything 
under r4lb. in weight. The mill dam has recently been steam 
dredged, and the depth 
increased by some- 
thing over 5ft. Into 
this some thousands 


of 12in. trout have 
been turned ready 


for the rod. 


ON THE 
GREEN. 


T is but a few weeks 
ago that we were 
giving portraits in 
these columns of 
little Willy Park the 
third smiting and 

striding alter his golf ball 
so manfully at the age of 
three, and last week an 
obituary notice in the 
Times told us of the death 
of Willy Park the eldest of 
that name, father of the 
present grand player who 
bears it (the Willy Park 
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who is the benevolent despot of the Huntercombe golf course) and grandfather 
of the little Willy of our recent pictures. Old Willy Park was a great man of 
golf in the days of ‘‘Old Tom” Morris, who still survives him, green and 
hearty, of Allan Robertson, and the older generation of the Dunns. Together 
these must have watched with a fearful wonder the portentous rise of ‘* Young 
Tom,” whose prowess eclipsed that of all the elder men, and scarcely can be 
said to have been eclipsed by that of any of the younger. It is one of the 
great losses of golfing history (that of poor young ‘‘ Freddie” Tait is the 
other lamentable one that must constantly jump to our minds) that ‘* Young 
Tom,” with his vast genius for golf, was cut off almost before his prime, 
whereas he ought to have lived on and been a figure (how great a figure !) in 
golf of the days of Harry Vardon and the Haskell ball. What might we not 
have seen had we seen those two together? These are the saddest reflections. 
Of Willy Park the eldest it is to be said that he died at a ripe old age, full of 
years and golfing honours, and with more than a hope—with a realised 
assurance—that the golfing honour of the name was in worthy and capable 
hands. Apart from his success as champion player, his son, Willy 
Park, has won himself a position that is without rival in the commercial 
side of the game—in every and the fullest sense a great professional 
golfer. He was the first to perceive and to profit by the boom of 
American golf, and opposite Cannon Street Station stands his most 
central shop in the City. 

Whether they went out in the same ship is a little dubious, but there is 
no doubt that the Oxford and Cambridge Society’s golf team for America 
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must have sailed almost exactly at the same time as the American rifle-shooting 
team that went home with the Palma Trophy. If the two did travel together, 
the golfers ought to take it as an omen of success. Scarcely the most accurate 
rifle-shot of all the Palma competitors could do better than is credited to the 
late Willy Park in the finish of a match with Dow, some time in 
the dark ages. It was at Musselburgh, where, as everyone ought 
to know or ought to be ashamed of not knowing, the last hole 
takes a very ordinary shot, say a cleek shot, to reach it from the tee. 
Dow was dormy one, with the honour, and laid his tee shot within a 
foot of the hole. They do not always play 
golf with all the amenities at Musselburgh 
(or at least they did not always), and Dow’s 
supporters jeered gently at Park and _ his 
extinguished chances. But Park, nothing 
daunted, replied, ‘*‘ Bide a wee,” or words 
to that effect, and taking resolute pains, 
holed the shot in one. I cannot say that 
this was told me by an eye-witness, but it 
was related to me on credible authority. 
The wonder is that we have not heard 
more about it. The same authority told me 
that it was ‘‘fine” to see Mr. Park 
in his old age sitting at the window 
looking out over the Musselburgh course, 
and raging furiously at the decadent 
styles exhibited by some of the performers. 
Another link with the past is severed by 
his death. 

Mr. Maxwell seems to be a _ worthy 
upholder of the amateur champion title. 
He was round North Berwick lately in 71, 
and yet lost his match. He was playing 
the ‘best ball” of two others, and giving 
long odds besides, and the result seems 
to show two separate facts, which do not 
always go in couples—that he is at once 
a champion at golf and at making a 
generous match. Under the circumstances, 
it seems ungenerous to ask if the course 
was at full length. Even if it were Copyright 
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not, such a round is very much to his credit, and those who are 
accustomed to play golf at North Berwick will be the first to see the 
force of this remark. HORACE HUTCHINSON, 


FROM THE FARMS. 


THE OvutTLook ror Livestock. 

NE of the cheerier aspects of farming at the present 
moment is in the fortunes of the flock-master. Itseems 
extremely likely that this autumn will effect a change 
in those decreasing figures which show the quantity 
of livestock kept in the United Kingdom. The rains, 

if they have done no other good, have produced a most plentiful 
crop of grass, and keep will therefore be abundant during the 
coming winter. Already the markets are being considerably 
affected, and the prices obtained for ewes at fairs in the southern 
counties have ranged from two to three shillings a head more 
than was obtained at the same sales last year. After the ewes 
are purchased, the buying of rams becomes the next step to be 
taken, and it is expected that the approaching sales will be very 
good, especially as farmers are being 
educated to know that a first-rate ram 
" for crossing purposes will more than 
vis repay the extra amount he costs. The 
My price of wool has also been tending to 
go up for some time past, and the 
value of the home-grown material is 
bound to be enhanced by the scarcity 
due to the droughts in Australia. In 
regard to cattle, the prospects are not 
quite so rosy. There is a great deal 
of competition for the sale of beef, and 
it is becoming evident that the animals 
we have sent abroad are improving 
the flocks and herds of the keenest 
competitors from the home farms. 


Care Fruit 1n Lonpon. 


From a report sent to us by 
Messrs. Hudson and Son, we learn 
that the quantity of Cape fruit imported 
into London this year is beyond that 
of any previous record. The largest 
number of boxes sent in any preceding 
year was 17,336 in 1goo. This year 
the number is 21,968 boxes. The 
increase has taken place mostly in 
plums, which have more than doubled 
in quantity, peaches, and grapes. The 
increase may partly be ascribed to 
the natural development of the new trade, but it also is con- 
nected with the very excellent year for plums enjoyed at the 
Cape. The increase in grapes is the more significant because it 
has taken place in a season which Messrs. Hudson describe as 
unsatisfactory in every way to those concerned. The taste for 
Cape fruit seems to have become world-wide. A very good 
market for it has been found in New York, and nearly all the 
Continental towns take a supply. While naturally sympathising 
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with the energy and enterprise 
which has brought Cape fruit 
so splendidly to the front, one 
cannot but compassionate the 
fruit-growers of Kent and 
Worcester, who this year are 
having crops poor alike in 
quantity and in quality, and 
who, owing to the amount of 
Colonial and_ foreign fruit 
brought into competition with 
them, will be unable to obtain 
anything like the prices that 
might have compensated for the 
shortness of the crop. 


RAINY . . 
GOODWOOD 


CHABOD! the glory of 
Goodwood has departed! 
must have been _ the 
lamentation that rose to 
many lips when’ we 

assembled on Tuesday to stand 
about in dripping rain, while 
the sea fog that hung over the 
Downs concealed the racing from our view. It was a repetition of 
the memorable Friday at Ascot. In spite of the weather the attend- 
ance was as largeas usual, and included their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The racing commenced with the 
Craven Stakes, in which Morris Dancer and Happy Match, the 
properties of Mr. J]. B. and Mr. S. B. Joel, finished first and 
second, and as the former was favourite, backers started on good 


V. A. Rouch. 






Hudson 4 Kearns 
Jeane peer 


VW. A. Rouch. 


terms with themselves. William Rufus, having only two weak 
opponents, cantered in with the Gratwicke Stakes, and then came 
the most exciting race of the meeting, the Stewards’ Cup, for which 
a field of twenty-one turned out. After Sundridge, Mauvezin, and 
Indian Corn had disputed favouritism, Mr. Prentice’s Dum- 
barton Castle, who had drawn the coveted inside position, settled 
down a decided first favourite at 4 to1. There was a tedious 
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AND SNOWBERRY COMING OUT. Copyright 


delay, but after three-quarters of an hour we heard the cry of 
‘“‘ Nabot wins,” and Sir B. Maple’s grey emerged from the fog, 
clear of his field, but only to be caught and passed close home 
by the favourite, who won comfortably, and who must have 
been far from ready when he made such a poor show in the 
Wokingham Stakes at Ascot. Sundridge drew a bad place, and 
got kicked at the post, where the long delay must have seriously 
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affected the chance of a horse carrying the weight of gst. rolb., 
and his running into fourth place under such adverse conditions 
was a very creditable performance. Jongleur, in the winner’sstable, 
was favourite in the next race, the West Dean Stakes, but had 
nothing to do with the finish, in which Mr. Bottomley’s Venta 
figured in front. Sir Blundell Maple’s Queen’s Holiday then 
gave 5lb. and an easy beating to Perchant and others in the 
Richmond Stakes for two year 
olds, Leucadia winning the 
more valuable Ham Stakes for 
Mr. Douglas Baird, thus com- 
pensating for many previous 
disappointments. 

On Wednesday the 
weather, after a showery morn- 
ing, was perfectly fine, and the 
atmospheric conditions for see- 
ing the racing perfect. Perhaps 
more interest was taken in the 
Lavant Stakes than in any other 
race of the day. Would Huntly 
repeat his Ascot performance 
or disgrace himself again, as 
he did at Newmarket? He 
chose the former and better 
part, and, after losing several 
lengths by swerving across 
the course when the gate went 


Kouch. START FOR THE GOODWOOD CUP WITHOUT THE MACHINE. Copyright up, he put in very smooth 
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work and cantered home an 
easy winner from Merryman, 
his only opponent with any 
claim to serious consideration. 
The Goodwood Plate was a 
repetition of the Ascot Stakes, 
the despised Genius winning 
easily at the finish, after 
plodding along, apparently 
hopelessly in the rear, for three 
quarters of the journey. A 
revival of a played-out drama 
was again seen in the Single- 
ton Plate, which Le Blizon 
won, after narrowly missing the 
spoils in the Stewards’ Cup (in 
which he was third), exactly 
as he did two years ago. 
The Sussex Stakes for three 
year olds furnished another 
of the surprises which the 
indifferent lot of horses of 
that age have furnished this 


year, as William Rufus failed to repeat his performance of 
the previous day, and succumbed to Stephanas, who gave Mr. 


James his second 
win of the day, 
but he carried no 
money for either 
his owner or his 
friends. 

The Cup day 
was fortunately 
again fine. A 
very poor field in 
point of quality 
turned out for the 
bigrace. Rabelais, 
the only animal of 
any distinction in 
the field, was in 
receipt of weight 
from samen 
moderate per- 
formers as Cappa 
White, Alderman, 
and  Snowberry. 
Like his stable 
companion, 
Huntly, the only 
doubt was as to 
his temper, as he 
had refused to 
gallop the previous 
week at Liver- 
pool, but he had 
so much in hand 
at the weights 
that it appeared to 


Judson hea 
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be any odds on him, and the price of 5 to 4 against was 
This the result proved, as he won “ any- 


a most liberal one. 
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how” with Cappa White, who was giving the winner 2st. 3Ib., 
second. 


This is the third year in succession Mr. James has 





an owner as Lord Falmouth. 
out a good field, but nothing had a chance with Simony, wao 
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won the Cup, his 
previous successes 
having been with 
lortunatus and 
Perseus. 

There were 
two interesting 
finishes in the 
Prince of Wales’s 
and Rous 
Memorial Stakes, 
the chief two year 
old races of the 
day. Inthe 
former, St. Amant 


defeated Henry 
the First some- 
what easily, but 


the latter, who is 
an exceptionally 
good-looking colt 
(an own brother 
to William Rufus), 
will be seen to do 
better in the future. 
Fiancée, = giving 
Vergia 7lb., 
won by a_ head 
after an exciting 
finish, and it isa 
pleasure to recog- 
nise the merits of 
Copyignt a filly in the 
possession of such 

The Drayton Handicap brought 


gave Sir Blundell Maple, whose illness 
is a subject of universal regret, his 
fourth victory of the meeting. 

A good day’s racing wound up 
with a rift in the clouds which 
have so long hung’ over the 
Beveridge stable, presided over by 
Mr. Thursby, Mr. Dugdale’s Helter 
Skelter winning the Halnaker Stakes 
by three lengths, the unlucky Gold 
Crest filly, who started favourite, 
finishing second. 

The Chesterfield Cup Handicap 
brought out a field of eleven, although 
the race was looked on as a certainty 
for General Cronje, who escaped a 
penalty for his runaway victory in the 
valuable St. George’s Stakes at 
Liverpool. The owner and others 
connected with the stable were 
anxious to secure the services of 
Madden, with 5lb. more in tne saddle 
than the weight allotted. Its presiding 
genius, Captain Bewicke, thought it 
more prudent to put up .Miller, a 
capable jockey, who can ride 7st., but 
the decision proved a disastrous one, 
as the horse declined to do his best 
and the boy was quite unable to get 








Huds an & Kearns 


W. A. Kouch. 


him to extend himself. The winner, Lady Help, an animal 
of his own age, carrying 6st. 5lb., defeated the good thing 
and saved the gentlemen of the pencil. The Grateley stable, 
however, found early consolation in the Chichester Stakes, 
which Earl’s Seat, the property of Captain Orr Ewing, 
won in the capable guidance, this time, of the trusted 
jockey of the stable, Otto Madden. 


BLLACK-GAME SHOOTING. 


HERE are very few birds that give one nearly as much 
pleasure to bring down as a good old blackcock. It 
is not that there is any prospect of a keen gastronomic 
delight, for he is a tough and strong fellow on the 
table, even as on the wing. That this is an unconscious 

element in the pleasure of killing any object of sport is certain 
enough from the fact, which is very generally appreciated, that 
if the animal, fish, or bird that we are killing is wholly useless 
for food, a deal of the keenness seems to vanish from its pursuit. 
The old blackcock is not as bad as all that. He may doina 
stew, and his wife and children, at all events, are a good deal 
more tender and juicy than himself. But the pleasure that we 
have in shooting him is derived from more romantic motives than 
those which depend on the palate. Just because he is so strong 
and so tough he takes a lot of killing, a Tot of shot; with his 
big body and short wings his flight is a deal more rapid than it 
appears, so that we are most apt to shoot not quite far enough 
ahead, and unless it be quite in the head that we take him, he 
will laugh at us to the accompaniment of the shot rattling on his 
hard feathers. In addition to all these physical endowments, 
calculated to make him a worthy quarry, he is gifted witha 
cunning that sometimes seems to approach the diabolical. 
What he does not see hardly appears to be visible; what he 
does not know about the killing range of a shot-gun does not 
seem worth knowing; and how often, when we have made up 
our minds to circumvent a covert in which we know that he and 
his friends are located, have we seen all the black game, as if 
warned by some infernal agency of our schemes and our cunning, 
rise in the air over their trees and make off in a small flock to some 
other plantation, before we have got within shouting distance 
even of their home. There is one particularly exasperating 
manoeuvre of which the black game are especially fond. Asa 
rule, in the Scottish glens where they live, a burn, or stream of 
bigger dimensions, goes down the valley of the glen, and there are 
coverts of fir trees, which are the black game’s home, on either 
side the stream. It is the practice of the birds, as soon as they 
get an inkling—and they are supernaturally quick at getting it— 
of anything untoward happening on the one side of the valley, 
to fly off in a body to the plantations on the other side. Here 
they have learned by experience that they are generally 
safe, for whether it is the moor that is being shot or the 
plantations being harried for the black game _ themselves, 
it is seldom that more than one shooting party is out, 
and shooting parties do not skip over burns as easily as black- 
cock. 

Nevertheless, for all their gift of the avian mens sana in 
corpove sano, there are places in Scotland where a good many 
black game are picked up, one way or another, in course of the 
season, On Exmoor we have shot them, and they may be shot 
still, in the manner of the old school, with the dogs steadily 
pointing them till they rise from the heather, and then they 
present no very great difficulty to the gunner of precision. No 
doubt they may be shot after the same manner on many Scottish 
moors, too; but the bird rising from the heather does not present 
the ideal to the modern shooter. He needs the keener emotion 
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and severer test of skill given by the bird coming at him, the 
bird that is driven to him by the beaters, and has been a long 
while gathering its speed on the wing. 

On no moor in Scotland that the writer is acquainted with 
are the black game many enough to go out for them alone—on 
the moorland proper, that is to say. In the plantations fringing 
the moor they are in many places in plenty, and also when we 
have come to those glens intersecting the moor—and very trying 
to climb in and out of on a hot day—how often, as we arrived at 
the birch and bracken clad torrent’s course, have we felt our 
blood thrilled with a pleasant emotion at the keeper’s words, 
‘Het’s a gey likely place for a blackcock”! A few, too, we 
shall pick up with the grouse on the moor itself. Often, early in 
the drive, we may see among the first birds to come, and 
generally flying at a greater height than the majority, one or 
two that seem of rather larger size, and are apt to seem of rather 
slower flight at first; but they arrive almost within range in a 
wonderfuliy short space of time, so that the suspicion assails you 
that they are moving more quickly than they seem to. Then 
ten to one they catch sight of the crouching gunner within the 
butt. And if they do, you are treated, not indeed to the fine 
shot that you were expecting, but, instead, to one of the finest 
exhibitions of bird-flight that it is possible to see. Even if your 
black and white old friend was coming on to you down a con- 
siderable breeze, even so he will, ten to one, turn back—no 
swerving to the side or trying to dodge one butt and so running 
full tilt at another, as a grouse often does, but just checking 
himself right back and wheeling right about face, and going back 
by the way that he came, straight in the teeth of the wind and 
the beaters. It is a fine evolution, and an exhibition of the 
power of a bird’s wing that you will not see in any other bird, 
and you admire it even while you regret the lost shot. 

But, of course, the way (and does not our old black and 
white friend know it ?) for trying to get at him is by silently sur- 
rounding, or more or less surrounding, his woods and plantations 
before he is aware. It is difficult to come on him unawares, 
but it is possible to get your guns in station on ahead to 
intercept his natural line of flight. Then, if he does not have 
recourse to that manceuvre, which is unsportsmanlike and not 
fair, of rising high into the air and going off to a distant planta- 
tion, in that case you may get him to come to you rather kindly, 
and with more confidence than you would expect from one of his 
normally suspicious nature. Very often he shares his home 
plantation with some roedeer, and there is a pleasing uncertainty 
whether you may have black game or roedeer for your quarry. 
There is a great charm in waiting thus at the end of a wild 
covert, which is sure to be a delightfully picturesque place, with 
no knowledge of what may or may not appear to claim your 
interest or test your capacity. The mighty plump with which 
a good blackcock falls when you have shot him as he comes over 
the fir trees towards you, or now and again when he is kind 
enough to come on over your butt, instead of performing the 
great aerial feat described above, is very satisfactory. The great 
secret for eluding his keen sight is to keep absolutely motionless. 
The great secret for his successful shooting is to be well ahead 
of him with your aim, remembering that his head is his vulnerable 
spot, and almost the only one vulnerable, and that he is sure to 
be travelling faster than he seems to be. 

The black game, like the grouse, are fond of coming in to 
the stooks of corn to feed in the evening, and then you may 
perhaps stalk them, crawling under cover of the intercepting 
stooks until you are within range, but you have here to deal 
with a more cunning person than the oldest grouse, and also one 
who is armoured with better defences. The range at which you 
can be sure of killing a sitting blackcock is short enough; your 
chance is better when he is just settling or just rising and has 
his feathers spread loose. 
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Yet another, and a deadly, way of compassing his destruction 
is to take advantage of his habit of resorting to certain places at 
break of day for a matutinal fight. This is a singular but well- 
known custom of the blackcock. Here and there on the moor, 
generally in a clearing or glade between plantations of fir, you 
may see a space, circular in form, trampled flat, with all the long 
tussocky grass worn down and the turf trampled firm. This is 
done by the trampling of the blackcocks’ feet, resorting hither 
every morning throughout the year. Here, if you construct a 
shelter within range of the battle-ground, and leave it untenanted 
for a few weeks until the game have grown familiar with it and 
fearless, and will repair to it just before the day breaks, you will 
see a curious spectacle. At first, as the dawn appears, a single 
bird will come down from the fir trees with a gurgle, and strut 
about as if the world belonged to him. But presently there 
comes another, and the two dance at each other and spar in the 
opening rounds of a fight. Soon others will arrive and engage in 
like duels on their own account, until the whole space may be 
more or less covered with the fighting pairs. There are no 
Amazons among the fighters; it is a battle of the males. 
Occasionally an old hen comes down, but merely as a spectator, 
or perhaps to encourage her favourites, but she takes no active 
part, and does not stay long. Then the watcher behind the 
shelter waits till he gets two or three in a row, and shoots. The 
survivors will fly away in consternation, but they soon recover 
courage, and will return to fight and give another shot, and, 
perhaps, yet another, in the same morning. That is about as 
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much as ever their resolute love of fighting can endure, but by 
this time the pot-shotter will have accounted for ‘a good few”’ 
of them, and all males, which is as it should be. 

All this is written much as if there were no such person as 
the grey hen in the world. But her lord is taken as the type. 
She has his characteristics less fully shown—a share, but a lesser 
share, of his strength and of his wiliness and his speed of wing— 
which again seems as it should be, rather than as it always is. 
There are no ‘“‘ new women” among the grey hens. 


RABBITS AND FLOODS. 


N some of the rabbit-infested places visited by the floods, it is 
wonderful what numbers of rabbits were to be seen as soon 
as the water went away. It is morally certain that very 
many were drowned; but where were the survivors during 
the time that all their homes were full of water? The 

bunny is not amphibious. Mole-catchers will tell you that the 
moles, in case of flood, will swim a long way, often using sticks 
or any flotsam for rafts, until they come to a piece of ground 
above the water-mark; but we never have credited the rabbit 
with the like waterman’s capabilities. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that a great many of them must be more cunning or more 
strong in dealing with the problems presented by a deluge than 
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we are apt to give them credit for. Moreover, when the surface 
of the ground becomes uncovered, it does not by any means 
follow that all the rabbit-holes are nice and dry because the 
water has gone from the face of the earth, so that such rabbits as 
are there are likely to come out and show themselves. We all 
know that after heavy rain on a soil that is at all tenacious of 
water, we always can find plenty of rabbits sitting out, because 
their holes are full of water. It is then that we have oppor- 
tunities for catching them unawares. Obviously, as soon as a 
flood has gone down, we may find all the rabbits that have 
escaped drowning out of their burrows and on the surface; and 
thus it would naturally appear as if their loss had been less both 
than it really was and than we should have expected it to be. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SINGULAR PLAGUE. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CountrrY LIFE.’’] 
S1R,—Will vou or any of your correspondents oblige me with advice undet 
the following circumstances? I am this year troubled by a perfect plague of 
bats in almost incredible numbers, as many as about 400 having been counted. 
They have gained access under the roof of one wing of my house by a small 
longitudinal opening behind the rain-water spout, and between it and the 
slates, and unfortunately there are no spaces among the timbers of the roof 
of this portion of the house by which a human being could enter the place 
where they congregate. <A carpenter 
could probably close up the open- 
ing under the roof while many 
of the bats were out on some 
fine evening, but the _ result 
would be that the whole of 
the remainder, amounting probably 
to some scores, would die inside, 
and probably produce an unwhole- 
some effluvium.—R. P. 
WEED ON PONDS. 

[To THE EpiTor.] 
S1r,—In your impression of the 
18th ult. a correspondent enquires 
the remedy for pond weed. If this 
is the Anacharis alsinastrum, which 
I gather it is from the description 
given, we have effectually cleared 
the river and lake running through 
the park here of it. About five 
years ago it cost me nearly £20 
to clear it away, and the weed grew 
again as luxuriantly as ever. <A 
friend of mine suggested putting 
swans upon the water, and we have 
had since then a pair of these birds 
and several geese and ducks, with 
the result that not a particle of the 
VINCENT «J. 
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weed remains.— 


"A OR *° AN? 

[To THE EpITorR.] 
S1rR,—We say ‘‘a_ history,” but 
may say ‘‘an historical fact” for 
the sake of euphony and _ con- 
venience of speaking, because in 
the latter case the accent is 
not on the first syllable. I should say that Sir Walter Scott was wrong in 
writing ‘‘an hundred hoofs,” except so far as so great a writer may create a 
precedent for correct writing. With words commencing with a long ‘‘u,” it 
is permissible to use either “fa” or ‘‘ an,” ‘* a uniform ” or ‘ an uniform ” 
being equally correct. In spite of the similarity of sound, it would not be 
correct to say ‘‘an yew tree.” 
permissible-—ALFRED WILSON. 
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**Such an one” or ‘‘such a one” are both 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE WORDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—An erratum in ‘‘ Country Notes” lately gave the local name of a cow- 
shed in Gloucestershire as a ‘‘ shilling,” whereas the word is “‘ skilling.” This, I 
believe, is a purely local word in the two or three Western counties, and signifies 
the long shed, open in front, at the side of a ‘* barton ” where the cows are 
fastened into the ‘‘snatches” to be milked, the cow ‘‘ byre” of the North 
Country. Many suggestions have been made as to the derivation of the word 
‘‘skilling,” some maintaining that it means killing or slaughtering place ; but 
for this there is no foundation, as such a place is never used for that purpose. 
It may be a corruption of the word sheiling, but that again is a Northern term, 
and there seems to be little or no connection between North and West in 
agricultural terms of old standing. Many old names of things cling to the old 
farmsteads of the West, some survivals, no doubt, of the old Saxon words, like 
the plurals housen and rosen, which are still used by the old people, but are 
sadly dying out amongst the young ones. These plurals are pure Saxon, of 
course, houses and roses being ‘‘ modern” in comparison, A curious word 
for the loft above the stable is the ‘‘tallet,” and it is invariably called so in 
Gloucestershire, but the word is never heard further North.—M. R. 
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THE GULLS AT FALMOUTH. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounrTRY LIFE.” ] 
Si1r.—I have an uncomfortable habit of rising with the sun and wandering forth 
with my camera. I know it is an evil habit, because I read disapproval] in the 
face of the cook, whose kitchen I have invaded in order to brew myself an 
early cup of tea, and disgust in the stern glance of the maid who finds an 
extra pair of boots to clean. But, like most bad habits, early rising is very 
pleasant, and one learns much about the ways of men and beasts. The 
other morning I found myself on the Falmouth Fish Quay at 5 a.m. The 
day before had been a holiday, and the fishing fleet had followed the fish 
southward, so consequently there was but little doing. The gulls were 
sunning themselves on the rocks which the tide had left bare, and I went down 
to the water level on the chance of getting a picture. I had hardly fixed 
my camera when I was hailed from the quay above. ‘* Want a boat, sir ?” 
‘“No thanks, not this morning.” ‘‘ Well, if you come up here I"}] show you 
something worth taking.” So I scrambled up, and got me ready; and 
presently my friend returned with a bucket of fish cleanings. He flung a 
couple of handfuls of offal on the quay and gave a cry—for all the world like 
a farmer feeding chickens—and in a moment the quay was covered with a 
mass of screaming, struggling gulls, quarrelling and fighting over the fishy 
Again my friend returned, and again he flung, and again the gulls 
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swooped down. But this time the competition was less keen, and most of 
the gulls retired in disgust, for the gull is a dainty gentleman, and the fish 
had been few, and the stale heads and hard tails which formed the second 
offering were hardly to his 
taste, One sees things 
in the early morning that 
lie-a-beds will never see, 
and everything one learns, 
even the reason why the 


Falmouth illis are so 


gi 
tame and friendly, is 
worth learning. One of my 
quayside friends has _pre- 
pared me a scheme for a 
perfect picture. He intends 
to save up a large tub of 
fish cleanings, and, after 
arranging the boatmen in a 
neat semi-circle as a back- 
ground, he will fling the 
offal far and wide, and I shall 
photograph all the gulls of 
Falmouth.—A. J. A. 


GREEN WOOD- 
PECKERS. 

(To THE Eprror.] 
S1r,—The enclosed photo- 
graph of the nesting-place 
of the green woodpecker 
and young birds will per- 
haps be of interest to 
your readers, The nest 
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was discovered in an old silver birch tree with the entrance hole a few 
feet from the ground, It is not often that the nesting-place of this bird is 
found in such a favourable position for the camera. When the nest was 
first discovered the bird was sitting. The eggs, which were placed on the 
soft chips at the bottom of the hole, could just be touched with the arm in 
as far as the elbow, It is said that when the woodpecker is boring the 
chips are removed to some distance, so that the nesting-place may escape 
observation, but in this case the chips were found at the foot of the tree, 
and it was partly through finding these that the nest was discovered. Several 
attempts were made, by carefully disguising the camera, to obtain a photo- 
graph of the old birds, but they were altogether too cute, and would not 
approach within range, although they were close enough for very interesting 
About three weeks afterwards the nest was again visited. The 
young ones were then found at a very interesting stage, and several photographs 
were obtained of them climbing about the tree. —HERBERT LAZENBY. 
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TO PRESERVE EGGS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—I send you this most excellent and never-failing recipe for preserving 
eggs, thinking you might consider it worth publishing. 
that out of fifty score eggs that I preserve every April I never lose one, 
and I can use them safely for twelve months. They are so sweet that they 
can be used for the most 
delicate dishes. I have 
tried nearly all other 
recipes for preserving eggs, 
but have found nothing 
to equal this, either in 
simplicity or satisfaction. 
—A. MORDAUNT. 





I can safely say 


[The following is the 
recipe enclosed by our cor- 
respondent (we have fre- 
quently used it, and found 
it perfectly satisfactory) : 
13lb. lime, 13gal. water, 
60z. common salt. Pour 
the water, boiling hot, on 
the salt andlime. Let it 
stand till quite cold, then 
pour off the water only into 
jars, in which the eggs must 
be placed ready, the large 
end downwards as much as 
possible. Care must be 
taken that the eggs are 
well covered with the 
liquid. Use jars frem the 
grocer, which hold about 
one dozen eggs; they only 
cost a few pence each, and 
are handy to use from.— 
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